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EDITOR'S FARM NOTES; 
OR GLEANINGS AMONG PRACTICAL MEN. 


During our visit to the Horticultural and 
Horse Shows at Providence, R. I., (for account 
of which see other columns,) we spent some 
time with Samvet B, Hatimay, who occupies 
a farm of 130 acres just out of the city. Mr. H. 
is chiefly engaged in cultivating a market gar- 
den, or what in New-Jersey would be called 
“truck” for the city market. He has one acre 
of asparagus, 1} acre of rhubarb, 3 of spinach, 
14 of tomatoes, 14 of celery, 9 acres of peas, 
sold green, 3} of beets, 4 of cabbage, 5 of early 
turnips, 1} of carrots, 1 of parsneps, 1 of string 
beans, 1} devoted to raising seeds for home use, 
10 acres of potatoes, 15 acres of corn, &c. Most 
of these are sown or planted at different seasons, 
and so arranged as to keep the market supplied 
at the right time, to give a succession of work 
to laborers employed, and also to get as many 
crops from the ground as possible. This last 
item is of considerable consequence where land 
is so valuable or high priced as it is on the out- 
skirts of our cities. 

As an example of how this may be done, Mr. 
H. first gets an early crop of spinach, and from 
the same ground carrots or beets; early peas 
and potatoes are followed by turnips, or millet 
for soiling ; the ground for early beets is next 
occupied with celery; millet and late cabbage 
are put upon the inverted sod after the first cut- 
ting of clover. Of course land cultivated in this 
way needs thorough manuring, which it con- 
stantly receives on this farm. Mr. Hauumay 
has a number of cows constantly manufacturing 
milk for the city and fertilizers for the field. 
They are soiled, that is, kept in the yard or 
stable, and all green food is carried to them. 
They are let out intoa yard halfof each day 
during summer for water and exercise. We do 
not like this plan, when it can be avoided, though 
it is not so objectionable, where as in this case, 
the stables are kept perfectly clean and sweet 
by a full and often-renewed bedding of peat or 
straw. 

Method of Soiling.—Mr. H. feeds his cows, 
beginning in the spring with green rye till the 
stalks get quite hard, and even after this, if ne- 
cessary, by cutting them up short. The rye is 


continued till clover is ready, which forms the 
next food. Olover is followed by green millet, 
which for this purpose, is sown as early as pos- 
sible in the spring. Corn—sown in drills at 
intervals of 10 to 12 days—follows millet, and 
continues till frost, when millet or oats is again 


resorted to, and used till the ground freezes up. 

The winter food of his cows consists of cut 
corn-stalks, roots, oil meal, and shorts. The 
daily food of each cow is 2 quarts of oil meal, 4 
quarts of shorts, half a bushel of turnips and 
carrots, and as much cut corn-stalks as she will 
eat. He says that from considerable experience 
and observation, he is satisfied that no root 
contributes so much to the quantity of milk as 
turnips, while carrots do not add much to the 
quantity, but greatly enrich the quality. He 
is quite certain that oil-cake is the best milk- 
yielding food. He says that in feeding turnips, 
long-continued practice has proved, beyond a 
doubt, that a little dry hay, or any dry food, 
given to a cow just before milking, will entirely 
prevent any turnip flavor from being communi- 
cated to the milk. 





0e-o—— 
[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE.} 
FARMING ABOUT BURLINGTON, VT. 


Tis township has Lake Champlain on the 
west, and Winooski River, one of the largest in 
the State, on the north. The greater part of the 
surface is considerably elevated above the lake, 
but the soil, in general, is not of the best qual- 
ity. The variety of soil is considerable. Below 
the lower falls of Winooski River, is an exten- 
sive tract of intervale, which is not surpassed, 
in beauty and fertility, by any in the country. 
The upland, in the north-eastern part, was ori- 
ginally timbered with pine, and the soil is sandy 
and light. In the southern part the timber is 
mostly hard wood, and the soil clay and loam. 
The soil now occupied by the village, is a mix- 
ture of clay and sand. In the north part, sand 
predominates, in the south and east part, the 
clay. 

It is not seventy years yet, since the first 
town meeting upon record was held here, and 
one sees, in the old stumps and fresh clearings, 
evidence that this is still a new country. Most 
of the timber in this region, was cut off quite 
early in the settlement, and large quantities of 
lumber went to Canada and so to Liverpool. 
Now, lumber comes down the tributaries of the 
St. Lawrence, and finds a market here. Large 
tracts of virgin soil are still found in the east 
part of the town, where the large stumps of the 
primitive forest are still standing. Here and 
there, you see samples of the pines, with which 
the whole country was covered seventy years 
ago. They are noble trees, and worth a jour- 
ney to see. 

The principal products of the farms in this 
region, are hay, corn, rye, oats, potatoes, stock, 
butter, and cheese. The statistics of the town 
for 1840, were, horses, 351; cattle, 1,455; 


2,462; barley, 28; oats, 10,188; rye, 4,246; 
buckwheat, 1,427; corn, 11,450; potatoes, 45,- 
098; hay, tons, 4,241; sugar, Ibs., 840; wool, 
10,660. About 800,000 pounds of butter are 
made in the county, and twice that amount of 
cheese. We notice in the census returns of 
1850, as an item of considerable importance, 
nearly $11,000, put down as the value of the 
market gardening in this county. Most of this 
business is confined to this town, and the mar- 
ket is found in your city. 

We found, away up here in Northern Ver- 
mont, one of the feeders of your city hotels. 
A large farm regularly sends its produce to the 
Irving House. We saw the peas, tomatoes, and 
other vegetables, growing on the banks of the 
Winooski, that, a few weeks hence, will be 
served up to the guests of Mr. Braptey. The 
produce of these farms, upon the bottoms, is 
very great. With very little manure, they 
yield enormously. The soil is a mixture of 
sand, clay, and vegetable matter, and is so ioose 
and friable, that the roots can push their way 
downward to any desirable depth. They are 
annually overflowed by the river, and as the 
lake is usually full at the period of these over- 
flows, the back water extends miles from the 
mouth, and a heavy deposit is made. These 
intervales are easily tilled, and there is scarcely 
a stone to obstruct a plow, to be found. 

In a climate so severe as this, hay is a crop of 
prime importance. On the bottom lands, they 
get two to three tons peracre. On other lands, 
a ton, or a ton and a half, is considered a 
good crop. Both soil and climate are admirably 
adapted to the potato, and this vegetable is still 
found here in its perfection. We have not seen, 
in a long while, such potatoes as are served up 
at the tables here. The fields devoted to this 
crop, are now looking remarkably well, and the 
same may be said of all other crops. The rains 
of the last week, have given vegetation a vigor- 
ous start. 

We have not found, upon the whole, so much 
good farming as we anticipated, in this region. 
More reliance seems to be placed upon stock, 
for profit, than upon the vegetable products of 
the earth. This region is deservedly celebrated 
for its fine horses, and one could hardly fail to 
notice the unusual number of fine animals to 
be seen in the streets of the city, as weil as the 
host of starved and ancient Canadian ponies, 
grazing in the suburbs, among the French and 
Irish population. 

The farmers have not yet learned the secret 
of investing their capital in manure and labor, 
rather than in land and bank stock. The value 
of high manuring, even with the products of the 
barn-yard, is not fully understood. Peruvian 








sheep, 6,642; swine, 3,917; wheat, bushels, 


guano, and other concentrated manures, have 
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not found their way up here, in any considera- 
ble quantity. These light, sandy lands, now 
yielding but a ton of hay, or twenty bushels of 
corn, to the acre, are just the fields to be profit- 
ed most by the ores of Chincha. The farmer 
who shall introduce them will not only benefit 
his own soil, but will introduce a new era in the 
husbandry of this valley. 

We found that plaster was quite extensively 
used, and saw some fields of corn and potatoes 
dressed with it. It is applied to grass lands 
with beneficial results, bringing in red and 
white clover, and increasing the product of hay 
for two or three years after the application. 


Lime is not much used, although it is fur- 
nished in quantities inexhaustible, near by. In 
the north-east part of the town, and in Colches- 
ter, there are extensive lime-kilns. The Wi- 
nooski River here forces a passage through the 
rock. The channel is about 40 rods in length, 
70 feet in width, and 65 feet deep. A covered 
bridge has been thrown across the chasm, which 
is perfectly secure from the floods. From its 
windows you get a fine view of the river far be- 
low you, and of the precipices on either side, 
which are covered to the edge, with evergreens 
and other forest trees. The place is well worth 
visiting as a natural curiosity. There are lime- 
kilns on both sides of the river. The rock crops 
out, and is easily accessible. It is remarkably 
pure, and-makes lime of as good quality as the 
Thomaston or Smithfield. Some of the best 
specimens show 98 per cent. of carbonate of 
lime. It is very fine for finishing, and com- 
mands the highest price in market. The Ver- 
mont Central railroad passes right by the kilns, 
so that it finds easy access to the markets 
along the line of the road, all the way to Bos- 
ton. The Colchester kilns burn about 150,000 
bushels annually, which brings, in market, by 
the quantity, about fifty cents a barrel. It is 
retailed at from one to two dollars a barrel. 
There is considerable refuse lime made every 
year, and we saw it lying by the cart-load near 
the kiln, with few purchasers, at five cents a 
bushel, the price at which it was offered. It 
would probably be good policy on the part of 
the owners, to lower the price, or even to give it 
away, until the value of it should become 
known to the farmers. There would then be a 
ready sale for all they could produce, at a fair 
price. 

A little lower down the river, the lime rock is 
of different composition, and makes good water 
lime. Some of it has been burned and tested, 
but its manufacture was not found profitable at 
that time, and was abandoned. ‘There is inex- 
haustible mineral wealth in the soil of this 
State, and its value has hardly begun to be 
known. 

There are large supplies of muck in the 
swamps near here, but they are very little used. 
Some, however, have found out their value, and 
are beginning to work the muck mines. There 
is @ new spirit abroad, going out from our agri- 
cultural and horticultural societies, and from 
the papers devoted to these pursuits, and it can- 
not be long before it will reach every nook and 
corner of the land. Before we visit this region 
again, we doubt not, the Wizard of the Pacific 
(guano) will have made its advent, and we shall 
have to record its magic working, and wonderful 
crops upon the soil of this valley. 

Burlington, Vt., June 18, 1854, 





BUCKWHEAT, 


A FEw days since we paid 62} cents for a bag 
of Buckwheat flour which contained but 10 lbs., 
and we can seldom obtain a really good article 
at amuch lower price. The reason for this high 
price is that there is a short supply, as there 
has been for some years past. Since the recent 
introduction of improved mills for hulling and 
grinding this grain, its use has greatly extended, 
and will continue to extend, and we think we 
may put Buckwheat down as one of the most 
remunerating crops that can be raised by the 
farmer. It is easily cultivated, and it is not yet 
too late to sow it with a prospect of a good 
yield. It may even be sown as late as July 4th, 
in this latitude, though earlier is preferable. 
The following is from the Maine Farmer, pub- 
lished several degrees north of New-York. 

It has been said that buckwheat held the 
same position among grains, that the donkey 
does among animals—useful, but not popular. 
There are two varieties of buckwheat cultivated 
in Maine. The smooth common buckwheat, 
and the rough tartarean buckwheat. This last- 
named is much cultivated in Aroostook County, 
and in the adjoining province of New-Bruns- 
wick. It is much used there for feeding swine 
and poultry; and all their mills have apparatus 
for separating the hull from the flour, when 
they grind it. It is also used for making buck- 
wheat cakes for the table, which when eaten 
warm, and well coated with maple molasses, are 
very excellent. 

This rough buckwheat was introduced into 
Kennebec County some fifteen years ago, under 
the name of Indian wheat, and cultivated more 
or less by some of our farmers, but it was not 
very highly appreciated by them, and it was 
gradually laid aside, and we do not know of 
any of it being raised here now. We have seen 
some exceedingly fat pork, which was fed upon 
nothing but the meal made from this species of 
buckwheat. 

Either of the varieties are profitable, and 
should be more cultivated among us than they 
are. They need not be put in very early— 
indeed it has been found that if sown too 
early, it does not yield so great a crop as if sown 
later. 

From the middle of June to the fourth of 
July, is sufficiently early. We have harvested 
a good crop of buckwheat in just two months 
from the day it was sowed. This is getting 
along pretty fast, but it is best to cut it soon 
after the kernel begins to change color, and 
then by trussing it up into small heaps, let it 
lay and ripen. In this manner, a greater amount 
of grain is obtained, for the grains which ripen 
first would shatter out while harvesting, if suf- 
fered to remain until the whole were ripe, be- 
fore being cut. When cut somewhat green, 
and properly cured, we have found that horses 
would eat the whole, as readily as they would 
clover. 

We have also found that it made a good fall 
pasture for hens. By sowing a field of it, and 
after letting it get sufficiently ripe, cutting it and 
letting it lie sometime to mature more fully, and 
then turning the hens in, they will do the har- 
vesting or threshing for themselves. They will 
pick upon it until ‘snow comes, and get very fat 
without much trouble from you. 

When threshed and cleaned, buckwheat also 
makes good feed for poultry in the winter. The 
flour of buckwheat sells as readily as any other 
flour, and large quantities of it are brought into 
Maine, in small casks, from New-York, and sold 
to us, when we might raise enough of it in 
Maine to supply the Union. 


—--—-0-@ @-- 


Wuat Next?—A convention of farmers is to 
be held in July, at Warrenton, Va., on the sub- 
ject of the joint-worm. The exchange from 
which we clip the foregoing calls it ‘A Joint- 
Worm Convention,” 





THE WHITE DORKING. 

My individual reason for preferring the White 
to the Colored Dorking is, that though the white 
is certainly a somewhat smaller bird, it has the 
great advantage of a handsome plumage, a de- 
sideratum not to be overlooked by those who 
rear poultry as a source of pleasure, and not for 
a livelihood. Many of the birds shown as 
White Dorkings at the different poultry shows 
last year were called so with as much justice as 
a London cab-horse might be palmed off as a 
pure Arabian or a first-rate Yorkshire hunter ; 
of course, this would not apply to many pens 
exhibited, but, taking the whole of those which 
came under my notice, it was very evident 
many exhibitors were totally ignorant or indif- 
ferent as to what were the necessary points. 
But I will describe what I consider to be a good 
bird, and then leave your readers to judge for 
themselves. _ 

First, the color; This should be a pure white, 
without any shade of yellow, or any colored 
feather of any description about the body. 
When the attention of the novice is directed to 
this single feature, he will be astonished to find 
how few specimens (especially of the cocks) will 
pass in this respect; but still it is essential ; for 
as beauty is the only point in which the White 
Dorking is superior to the Grey ar Speckled, so 
much more is it necessary that the feature 
which gives them this preéminence should be 
distinct and perfect. 

The comb: Both single and double combed 
birds may be pure bved, but it is now, I think, 
almost decided that this beautiful appendage 
should be double; indeed, any person of taste, 
who has no knowledge whatever of poultry, 
would immediately pronounce for the double, as 
being more graceful, and more in harmony with 
the general appearance of the bird; in the cock 
it should be very broad at its base near the 
beak, gradually passing over the back of the 
head in the form of a triangle, the point of 
which should be slightly curved upwards; the 
whole of the surface should be evenly serrated, 
and not ragged and unequal; the color should 
be a bright red, indicating a healthy state and 
good condition; the same remarks will apply to 
the hen, only that the comb will always be very 
much smaller. 

The form: The back should be broad, and 
from the point of the head to the root of the 
tail should be almost straight; the breast should 
be broad, full, and gracefully rounded—wher- 
ever a large bird is found with a c)ncave back, 
a straight instead of a full breast, legs large and 
not white, and a short instead of a flowing tail, 
you may strongly suspect a trace of Cochin 
blood; the legs should be white, a proportionate 
length, and a fair distance apart to allow of a 
good broad breast; each foot should have five 
claws, the fifth being as distinct as any of 
the rest. Viewing the bird as a whole, the at- 
titude should be erect and bold, lively in its 
motion, and appearing full of spirits at all 
times. 

Qualities: When describing these, I would 
be understood as describing chiefly from my 
own birds, and not from any thing I may have 
read about this breed. In breeding Dorkings, 
one thing is essential to success—I here refer 
to a dry soil; if this is present, and they receive 
an ordinary amount of care, they will be found 
a prolific bird, very fast growers, and easy to 
rear; my broods, this year, varying from ten to 
fourteen chickens in each, and up to the present 
time we have only lost one, and that a weakly 
one, the day after it was hatched. All our 
broods, to a bird, are in strong and healthy con- 
dition; they are small eaters, good layers, and 
though not laying to the same extent as the 
Cochins, their eggs are finer and more delicate ; 
as mothers, they are excellent, taking great care 
of the young chickens, and not forsaking them 
at so early an age as the Cochins. Their superi- 
ority for the table is so well known, that it will 
be unnecessary to enlarge on that point,—/. (., 
of Dorking, in Poultry Chronicle, 
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MOWING. 





We copy the following good advice about mow- 
ing from the Germantown Telegraph, although 
mowing-machines are so much used now, as to 
render the hand scythe unnecessary, except in 
the roughest ground. Mowing with a machine 
is an easy, aristocratic affair now-a-days. All 
one has to do is, put on his white hid gloves, 
take the reins of a pair of fine horses in hand, 
mount a cushioned seat, and away he goes as 
easy and gentlemanlike as any nabob of the 
land. No bending, and almost breaking of the 
back; no blistering of the hands to almost raw- 
ness, as ours have often been at the beginning of 
haying; no pouring out of perspiration all over 
the body, making frock and trousers as wet as 
if one had been pitched into a river. All that 
is changed now; and we expect to see the day 
when to find the hand scythe, we shall have to 
look for it as intently in some odd museum, as 
we would for an old-fashioned hand spinning- 
wheel. 

Tt may not, perhaps, be amiss to offer a few 
remarks at this time, on the subject of mowing. 
There are few employments in which the young 
farmer is called to engage, which more severely 
task the physical powers, or which require a 
greater amount of skill and endurance than 
mowing. Yet every beginner is emulous of be- 
ing the first, of carrying the forward swath, 
and of being thought the best mower in the 
field. By the young, this emulation is always 
indulged, and it not unfrequently results, al- 
most as a matter of course, that serious injuries 
are experienced by the ambitious aspirant, 
which, without securing any solid advantages, 
render his existence wretched, and entail ex- 
pense and misery both upon himself and friends. 

Those young men who contemplate farming 
as the future business of their life, should begin 
mowing young. I have never yet known an 
expert master of the scythe, who commenced 
late. At the age of fourteen, the youth should 
be provided with a light scythe and snath, and 
put to work by himself. If introduced into a 
field with others who are older and more expe- 
rienced, he will be stimulated to over exertion, 
and be rather disposed to excel in swiftness, 
than in cutting his grass well. If alone, this 
stimulus will be wanting, and he will rather 
take pride in performing the exercise with case 
and neatness, than in being a “swift mower,” 
and will not be so likely to injure himself, or | 
‘leave his wages in the field.” 

In mowing, there are two things of conse- 
quence to be observed. 1 refer to what is called 
“pointing in,” and ‘pointing out.” The first 
refers to the correct manner of entering the 
scythe, which should be so done, as to leave the 
swath as square and even as the side of a drain, 
or ditch; and the latter, to the method of bring- 
ing it out—the point of the scythe entering the 
grass at all times, at a uniform distance from 
the roots, should be carried round on a level, the 
heel dropped so as to make level without any 
‘comings’ between the strokes, and come out 
on an exact level with the previous swath. The 
swath should be long enough to allow of the 
operator standing erect ; for the more nearly the 
position of the body, in this exercise, approxi- 
mates a perpendicular, the less will be the fa- 
tigue, and the greater the facility of execution. 
No good mower ever stoops, unless the habit, 
which is a pernicious one, has been acquired 
young.—An Old Mower. , 

~—@ @ O---- 

Dreavrut.—On the 18th ult. a little son of 
Wm. Taylor, of Randolph county, Indiana, 
aged four years, died of delirium tremens. It 
was a horrible sight, says the Winchester H’m- 
blem, to sce the little fellow screaming at, and 
jumping from the snakes that he thought he 
saw. ‘The father of the boy was an intemperate 
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man, 





NITROGEN—AMMONIA. 


Ir was the pleasure of the writer to enjoy a 
long and intimate acquaintance with Mr. Samve 
W. Jounsox, while we were working and 
studying together in the laboratory of Pror. 
Norton, at Yale College. 
own opinion, and that of all others who know 
Mr. Jonnson personally, when we say that he is 
an intelligent, skillful, and careful experimentor 
and investigator. 
every facility afforded in this country for pur- 
suing chemical analysis, and for studying the 
chemical rotation of crops and soils, he some- 
time since went to Germany, to enjoy the addi- 


tional advantage of studying with some of the | 
He is now at/| nitrogen found in the air which is dissolved in 


ripest scholars of that country. 


We speak our 


Having availed himself of 


of nearly every one of the earlier investigations 
was, however, that this nitrogen does not con- 
tribute directly to vegetable growth, and ac- 
cordingly in the standard treatises on the 
chemistry of vegetation it is accepted as a fact, 
that nitrogen is acquired by the plant from 
other sources. Boussingault, indeed, was led 
by some of his grand trials to suppose that 
atmospheric nitrogen might be directly absorb- 
able, but his results have been usually explained 
in another way. Very recently, investigations 
have led to the fact that the nitrogen of common 
air is actually absorbed and assimilated by 
plants. Dr. Knop, of Leipzig, in a series of 
experiments upon aquatic plants, found that 
shoots of the common ‘* cat-tail,” when brought 
into glass vessels, inverted in water and partly 
filled with an air consisting } of nitrogen and ¢ 
of oxygen, (in such proportions are oxygen and 





Munich, prosecuting his studies under the cele- | Spring water,) in a short time contpletely ab- 


brated Lienic, and we trust that when he again 
returns to this country he will be able to do 


| sorbed it. 


During the last two seasons, Ville, 
|a French chemist, bas experimented with 
| tobacco, the sunflower, and wheat, in the fol- 


much towards advancing the cause of scientific | ]owing manner. He sowed seeds of those 
agriculture, a subject in which he is intensely | plants in soil free from all nitrogen, viz., pure 


interested, having himself been brought up a 
practical farmer. In a recent number of the 
Country Gentleman, we find a letter from Mr. 
J. on the subject placed at the head of the arti- 
cle, which will be interesting to those who take 
any pleasure in reading those things more im- 
mediately relating to the chemistry of agricul- 
ture. The following is the letter entire: 


The nature of the sources of food of vegeta- 
bles is a topic of deep interest to the farmer 
who is intelligent in the study and pursuit of 
his profession. But a very few years have 
elapsed, since this subject began to excite the 
attention of those capable of subjecting it toa 
successful examination, and to-day we are in 
the midst of an era which is occupied with 
solving the problem. Already so much is 
known with regard to this matter as to furnish 
one of the most interesting chapters in physical 
science. Yet from year to year the, formerly 
received principles require extension and cor- 
rection from the results of new researches. 

The farmer knows that the muscle which 
sustains his labor, and the nerve which impels 
and guides it, contain as an invariable and es- 
sential ingredient, a substence called azote, or 
nitrogen. He knows that it most be contained 
in his food in order that it support life, and of 
course also must be obtainable by the vegetable, 
which is the only ultimate source of animal nu- 
It is assumed as a general thing that 
the chief hindrance to perfect vegetable devel- 
opment is a deficiency of this body, or at least 
a deficiency of those forms of it which are ca- 
pable of giving it to the plant. 

Chemistry teaches that there occur in nature, 
but three bodies which can directly supply the 
vegetable kingdom with the nitrogen needful 
for its growth. These are, Ist, the free nitro- 
gen of the atmosphere; 2d, ammonia, existing 
in air, in water, and in the soil; and 3d, nitric 


acid in union with ammonia, potash, soda, or | 


lime, in the atmosphere, in water or in soils. 

It is proposed in this paper briefly to review 
the facts and doctrines hitherto received con- 
cerning the availability of each of these bodies 
as sources of vegetable nutrition, and to bring 
forward the interesting results of recent inves- 
tigations. 

1. To what extent is atmospheric nitrogen 
directly assimilable by plants ? 

Four-fifths of the air which constantly bathes 
the leaves of plants is nitrogen.* The result 





* The mixture known as atmospheric air, is composed, 
under almost all circumstances, quite uniformly as follows : 
Tn 10,000. 
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sand mixed with the ashes of the plant experi- 
mented with, and contained in a glass chamber, 
the air of which was statedly renewed. He de- 
termined accurately the small quantity of ni- 
trogen which the imprisoned plants could re- 
ceive from the ammonia of the air admitted to 
them; he also found how much the seeds sown 
originally contained; the sum of these two, 
however, in every case fell short of the amount 
of nitrogen existing in the plants at the conclu- 
sion of the experiment. ‘The difference, so far 
as can be seen, must have been furnished by the 
atmospheric nitrogen. 

The only report of his experiments that I 
have seen, does not afford any data for ascer- 
taining what plarts assimilate the nitrogen most 
readily, and therefore stand least in need of 
artificial nitrogenous manures; but we may 
hope before long to learn many facts of practical 
importance from the prosecution of similar but 
more extended inquiries. 

2. What part does ammonia and its com- 
pounds play in vegetable development ? 

By whatever natural process animal and vege- 





table matters containi .¢ nitrogen are destroyed, 
whether by und-rgoinz the changes that ac- 
company animal nutrition, by barning, or by 


decay, their nitrogen is converted into the com- 
pound called ammonia. [: nature ammonia 
always is found in the state of cirbonate, (salts 
of hartshorn, smelling salts,) which, as is well 
known, is so volatile as to diffuse itself rapidly 
through the air, and as nitrate which is highly 
soluble in water, but not volatile. Ammonia 
itself is 2 compound of nitrogen and hydrogen. 


| According to Mulder, the humus, or vegetable 


matter of the soil devoid of nitrogen, in its de- 
cay evolves free liydrogen, which at the mo- 
ment, unites with atmospheric nitrogen, pro- 
ducing ammonia. The animal kingdom fur- 
niches indirectly a large share of the ammonia 
that occurs in nature. The muscles, nerves, 
and other tissues of an animal, as is well known, 
are constantly wasting as a result of their use, 
and as constantly being renewed from the mate- 
rials of thefood. In the animal as well as vege- 
table, the carbon, hydrogen and oxygen of the 
food, are mostly reduced to bodies of very sim- 
ple constitution, as carbonic acid and water, and 
in these shapes separated from the system 
through the lungs, (leaves,) or by the perspira- 
tory process through the skin. In the animal, 
however, the used-up nitrogen is not excreted 
as gaseous ammonia, for that would be highly 
disagreeable were it to pass off as carbonic acid 
does in the breath, but the urinary functions 





are charged with its excretion, and from them 
‘it is separated in the solid form, and to a great 
, extent as a substance which may be obtained 
:in beautiful white erystals, and which is known 
ito the chemist as urea. ‘This body, dissolved 
jin the urine, very soon becomes decomposed, 
‘and what is remarkable, it falls directly into car- 
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bonate of ammonia. We hardly need stop here 
to adduce facts to prove that ammonia acts fa- 
vorable to vegetation. Every farmer knows it. 
Some trials made by Ville, are, however, too 
interesting to be passed over. He caused plants 
to grow in chambers, to the air of which he 
added a small quantity of ammonia. He found 
that the addition of 4-10,000 of ammonia to the 
air, produced a result apparent to the eye after 
a few days, and thereafter becoming more and 
more considerable, making the vegetation luxu- 
riant, and giving the foliage a deep green color. 
The highly important fact was fully proved by 
him that the amount of nitrogen in plants 
grown under these circumstances, was far 
greater (almost the double) than in an equal 
weight of the same kind of plant which had 
grown in the ordinary air. 

The fact that ammonia exists in the atmos- 
phere has been known for a long time, and sev- 
eral attempts have been made to determine the 
amount therein. The results of different exper- 
imentors are very various. Those of Ville are 
the most recent, and have been conducted with 
such care, and on so large a scale as to give 
them the preference over all previous ones. He 
found the quantity to vary between 31 and 16 
parts in 1,000,000,000. In 16 experiments the 
average was found to be 22 parts in 1,000,000,- 
000. In thearticle to which I have had access, 
he does not communicate the circumstances 
causing these differences, but they are probably 
to a great degree due to meteorological changes. 
How they might have been affected by rain, fog 
and dew, will be seen by the experiments of 
Boussingault, which I here communicate. 

Boussingault has investigated the amount of 
ammonia contained in rain water. Since the 
forms of ammonia found in the atmosphere are 
very soluble in water, it appears that a rain 
would wash them out of the air and carry them 
to the soil. This is found to be the case toa 
great extent. Boussingault’s experiments were 
conducted in the country, at a distance from the 
abnormal atmosphere of large towns, and the 
water falling during each rain was collected in 
5 to 8 separate successive portions, and the am- 
monia content of each separately determined. 
He always found that the first portions of rain 
contained the largest amount of ammonia, the 
quantity decreasing, and at last almost but not 
quite failing entirely. He also found that when 
an interval of but a few hours elapsed between 
two showers, the quantity contained in the first 
portion of the second shower was always 
greater than that yielded by the last portion of 
the first rain. After long-continued dry wea- 
ther the ammonia was more than when frequent. 
When the fall of rain did not exceed 2-100 of 
an inch, the ammonia formed 311,000-1000,- 
000,000. A fall whose depth was between 
2-100 and 4-100 in. contained 121,000-1000,- 
000,000, and between 4-100 and 20-100 in. 
70,000-1000,000,000, between 20-100 and 1 
25-100 in. 45,000-1000,000,000. During one 
rain of 1% hour in August, 53, commencing at 
44 p. M. after ten days of dry weather, fell 5}- 
100 in. water; about 13 galls. were collected 
and contained in the gall. (wine measure) 8-100 
of a grain, Troy, of ammonia ; nearly the half 
of this was collected in the first sixth of the 
shower. Two days afterward it began to rain 
at 74, a. M., and rained gently till 11, a. m.; 8} 
in. fell; about 2% gall. of water were colletted, 
the average content of which was only 2-100 of 
a grain per gallon. Of the total amount, more 
than the half was contained in the first fourth 
of the rain, more than } in the first eighth. 
The total quantity of ammonia was less than $ 
that found in the rain of two days before. At 
6, Pp. M., of the same day fell a sharp shower 
lasting hour. The collected rain was about 
1-3, and the am nonia was 4-5 that of the morn- 
ing rain. The reason of the small amount of 
ammonia in morning rain is, doubtless, that the 
dew of the preceding night had washed the air 
to a great extent, while between 11, a. ., and 
6, P. M., evaporation went on rapidly, carrying 
the ammonia again into the air. Boussingault 





was able on several occasions to collect suffi- 
cient dew (4 gallon) to determine its ammonia. 
He found that body present in greater propor- 
tion than inrain. He also collected atmospheric 
water during fogs, and found in it as much am- 
monia as in dew, and on one occasion the water 
contained so much that it was detectable by the 
ordinary tests. Boussingault remarks to the 
effect that “‘ these facts explain themselves, by 
the nature of the carbonate of ammonia which, 
doubtless, is the form in which the greater part 
of the ammonia exists. This carbonate is vo- 
latile and very soluble in water. Formed in or 
upon the soil, from decay, &c., it continually 
passes off into the air as vapor, and it is clear 
that it will be taken up by rain, dew, &c., and 
brought again to the earth, and that rain will 
contain more when it begins than when it 
ceases. When the rain is over, the carbonate 
vaporizes again, and indeed faster, according as 
the temperature is higher, and the physical and 
chemical properties of the soil favor evapora- 
tion. There thus occurs a perpetual exchange 
of ammonia between the air and the soil.” 

From the 26th May to the 16th Nov., Bous- 
singault examined all the rains, dews and fogs 
which could be collected. Ona surface of 268 
sq. ft. he collected 462 gallons of water, which 
contained a little less than 14 grains of ammo- 
nia, a rate of a little more than 5 oz. per acre. 
Admitting as much as this to be actually brought 
within reach of the plant, it is but a small con- 
tribution to the growing crop. An acre of 
wheat yielding 30 bushels, contains nitrogen 
equivalent to 30-35 lbs. of ammonia, or 100 
times the amount brought to the soil from the 
atmosphere. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the ammonia brought to the soil in 
the dews of every night, not taken into the 
above account, is quite considerable. 

Boussingault has made numerous analyses of 
spring and river water, with reference to their 
ammonia, and finds its amount exceedingly 
small, except in cases where it might naturally 
be looked for in unusual quantity. It hence 
appears that the atmospheric water loses its 
ammonia in filtering through the soil. The re- 
tentive faculty of the soil has been so often dis- 
cussed in your paper that it is now unnecessary 
to recur to the subject. As a consequence of 
it, ammonia accumulates in the soil to a certain 
extent, though to what extent is not accurately 
known, as the experiments made upon this 
point have been incorrectly carried out. In 16 
recent analyses of soils, I find an average of 14 
pts. of nitrogen in 10,000 of soil. Were this 
all ammonia, as some have assumed, and as is 
probably the case, it is equivalent to more than 
8,000 lbs. per acre in a depth of 6 inches—a 
very large supply, if it be indeed actually a 
supply. 300 lbs. of guano is a large manuring, 
yet can yield not more than 60 lbs. of ammonia; 
and if this amount be doubled the crop is often 
spoiled from excess. It is plain, then, that our 
knowledge of the state in which nitrogen exists 
in the soil, is entirely too vague to warrant 
much speculation upon the extent to which it is 
available to the plant. 

The extent to which ammonia exists in soils, 
and the conditions tinder which they yield it 
most rapidly to plants, are subjects in the study 
of which important practical results may be ex- 
pected to beattained. It is immediately impor- 
tant to know if every acre of soil of fair quality 
does contain 3000 lbs. of ammonia, and to know 
how to make this possible stock tell most favor- 
ably upon crops. 

It is very rare that the retentive power of a 
soil is called into full action ; it always remains 
ready to absorb new bodies that may be pre- 
sented; at the same time small quantities of 
ammonia produce highly remarkable results 
upon plants growing in clayey and retentive 
soils. 

It isan interesting fact, that crops of meadow 
hay, clover and peas, grown on a tolerable soil, 
without manure, contain far more nitrogen than 
wheat or other cerelians raised on the same soil, 


with the aid of manure. In how far this de- 





pends upon the structure and habits of the 
plant, upon its ability to assimilate free nitro- 
gen, or appropriate the ammonia of the soil, 
upon its slow or rapid growth and maturity, its 
greater or less expansion of root and leaf, must 
be decided by future investigations. 

But this article has already reached such a 
length, that some remarks that might be made 
upon the natural supply of nitrogen through the 
nitrates, may be omitted, more especially as it 
is highly probable that this source of nitrogen 
is very insignificant under most circumstances, 
and our knowledge of the subject is certainly 
very limited. S. W. Jonnson. 


Munich, Bavaria, May, 1854. 
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DOMESTICATION OF THE CAMEL IN 
AMERICA. 

TE natural history of the camel, showing 
that it is the animal of all others best adapted 
for the transportation of burdens across the 
deserts lying between the Mississippi and the 
Pacific ocean, is the subject of a phamphlet just 
issued by the American Camel Company, now 
being organized in this city under a State 
charter. Apart from the commercial object 
which this essay is intended to promote, we re- 
gard it as an extremely valuable and interesting 
contribution of zoological science. The author, 
Mr. Edward Magauran, probably knows more 
about the camel than any other man on this side 
of the Desert of Sahara. He seems to have 
read and studied all there is to be found about 
the animal in books of travel and natural his- 
tory, and to have collated the facts described by 
original observers with great care and judg- 
ment. 

Of all animals, the camel is the most ancient, 
the completest, and the most laborious slave. 
The whole species is enslaved; for none aré 
known to exist in a wild state. Properties, 
which are denied to other quadrupeds, are 
possessed by this stately animal, and in their 
fullest extent converted to the use of mankind. 
It feeds on thistles, on the stunted shrubs and 
withered herbage of the desert, and can pass 
successive days in total deprivation of water; 
thus seeming as if purposely designed by nature 
for the most cheerless and inhospitable regions. 
It is exceedingly fond of the huge succulent 
leaves of the cactus, a plant which abounds in 
the table-lands of Texas and New-Mexico. 
Brackish water, upon which other animals will 
not thrive, is as acceptable to camels as the 
water of the purest streams ; a most important 
quality, which, among others, fits it for travel 
in our western deserts, where vast expanses 
are to be met with, either wholly destitute of 
water, or dotted with saline pools. 

The camel attains its maturity in its fifth 
year, and lives about forty-five years. During 
its whole long life, from the time it leaves its 
mother, which is in about one year from its 
birth, it never ceases to be used as a beast of 
burden. 

The Bactrian camel will carry eight hundred 
pounds on long journeys. Immense numbers of 
this variety are bred in the Tell of Algeria, a 
region of country which is isothermal with the 
table-lands of New-Mexico; and it may there 
be purchased for eighteen or thirty dollars. 
The Arabian camel, with only one hump on its 
back, will carry six hundred pounds. The 
dromedary stands in the same relation to the 
Arabian camel that a thorough-bred racer does 
toa cart horse; and, of course, is never used 
for carrying heavy burdens. Its habitual pace 
is a trot, which it is able to sustain at about the 
same speed as the ordinary trot of a horse. 
Both the Arabian camel and the dromedary 
are to be found in Algeria, and the other Bar- 
bary States. 

In Algeria, and Northern India, the camel is 
used for military purposes. Field pieces and 
field hospitals are carried on its back. 

Like man, the camel adapts itself to every 
clime; nature enabling it to endure with equal 
fortitude the extremes of heat.andcold, It has 
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followed the radiations of war, commerce, and 
emigration over a stupendous segment of the 
earth’s surface, stretching across the whole of 
Asia, and extending as far North as Lake Baikal, 
Siberia, in the sub-polar region comprehended 
between latitudes 56° and 58°. In Africa, it 
resignedly plods its weary way across its entire 
breath, and from the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean to the region of tropical rains. 

Recent explorations demonstrate that the 
high table-lands of Texas, New-Mexico, Utah, 
Sonora, Chihuahua, Durango, and portions of 
Central Mexico, are fitted for camel travel— 
that they constitute, in fact, an American camel 
region. This remarkable adaptation did not 
fail to attract the attention of Mr. Bartlett, late 
Commissioner for running the boundary line 
between the United States and Mexico, and the 
advantages that would be gained by using 
camels instead of mules, horses or oxen, often 
occurred. These advantages are set forth at 
length in his ‘Personal Narrative,” just pub- 
lished by the Appletons. 

The object of the Company is to import from 
an accessible camel region of the old world— 
from Algeria, for instance, which is in posses- 
ions of a civilized power—an adequate number 
of the different varieties of the camel, and to 
employ them in the transportation of men and 
munitions of war over the arid wastes of the 
West. This object has the sanction of the 
secretary of War, who, in his late report, 
presses with great urgency upon the attention 
of Congress the expediency of introducing 
camel transportation into our newly-acquired 
territories. General Davis remarks, that a rail- 
road, such as has been contempleted to connect 
by the most eligible route the Mississippi river 
with the Pacific coast, would but partially re- 
move the difficulties that have now to be en- 
countered. It would serve to transport troops, 
and to supply depots along the route, and at 
the extremity of the line, but there would be 
still vast regions of the interior too remote ma- 
terially to feel its effects. For many years to 
come, communications with these regions can 
be carried on by camels with less loss of animal 
life, less human suffering, and more rapidity, 
than by any other means. 

The Commissioners named in the charter, 
are Messrs. Wm. G. King, Charles W. Webber, 
and Edward Magauran. We wish them every 
success in their undertaking. The introduction 
of the camel will fix the second great epoch in 
the history of the domestication of animals use- 
ful to man on this continent.—Spirit of the 


Times. 
——-*@¢ 





TRANSPORTATION OF Beer Carrir.— The 
Rochester Advertiser notices that a freight train 
from Buffalo for New-York, passed down the 
Central Railroad on Wednesday evening, con- 
sisting of thirty-nine cars, having on board five 
hundred and ninety head of cattle. These 
probably did not weigh less than three hundred 
and fifty tons. The Advertiser says: ‘‘It is 
presumed that when the Central Railroad and 
others West shall have been double tracked, 
the business in the beef line will be further 
simplified and expedited. Instead of sending 
the cattle to market, they will be butchered in 
the West, and by means of refrigerating cars 
and ice, the meat will be presented clean and 
cool in the sea-board markets, much to the re- 
lief of those places, both in the way of cleanli- 
ness and price.” 


We are glad to chronicle any movement which 
will do away with a single butchery in this 
city. They are sickening, filthy dens, which 
never ought to be permitted within the pre- 
cincts of a large town. 

—_——e-0-o—— 

Hovsine Manure.—In a late visit to Arden- 
heim, the highly cultivated farm of Dr. James 
A. M’Crea, President of the Montgomery County 


Agricultural Society, we were very much struck 
with the judgment displayed, not only in the 


selection and extent of the different crops, but 
also in the barn and storage arrangements. The 
manure yard, which is of large dimensions, 
slightly bowled out in the middle and protected 
with a good stone wall, contained several hun- 
dred two-horse loads of manure, while nearly 
as much more had been housed, which labor 
was performed at odd times, so as not to inter- 
fere with the other operations of the farm. The 
manure thus secured against the ruinous effects 
of sun and rain, is enhanced in real fertilizing 
value not less than 25 per cent. All that por- 
tion of the contents of the yard, for which no 
room could be provided, Dr. M’Crea informed 
us, would receive a plentiful covering of refuse 
straw, so as to protect it against the debilitating 
rays of a summer’s sun, and afford it the en- 
riching process of shade—Germantown Tele- 


graph. ne 

Swe.uine or Grain.—We have a great deal 
of faith in tough newspaper stories, especially 
if they are “ fish stories,” but we cannot swal- 
low the following: 

A canal boat, loaded in part with 1100 bushels 
of peas, was sunk in the Hudson, opposite 
Albany, last week. The swelling of the peas 
burst open the side of the boat.—New-Haven 
Journal. 

We do not think the above statement at all 
improbable, for it is well known that a large 
quantity of grain, stowed in bulk, on board the 
ship “Great Republic,” was at the time of her 
destruction by fire so moistened by the water 
thrown on to save the ship, as to spring part of 
her deck almost clear from the knees, by the 
expansion of the wheat. 


——--# @ e- 


RUNAWAY OX IN BROADWAY. 


On Tuesday, as a large brindled ox was pass- 
ing up the Avenue to that bourne from which 
oxen never return, except in disintegrated sec- 
tions, as steaks, sirloins and the like, he sud- 
denly elevated his tail, gave a loud bellow, and 
started with furious speed up the street, the 
driver in hot pursuit, yelling ‘‘whoa;” at the 
highest possible key of his voice. Boys shouted, 
darkies ki-hied, and nursery maids seized their 
juvenile charges and fled up the stoops. But 
no accident occurred, until an old gentleman, 
with a red wig, who was perambulating, en- 
tirely unconscious of danger, attracted the at- 
tention and excited the ire of the headlong ani- 
mal. ‘Lookeout, mister!” screamed a Fifth 
Avenue stage driver from the top of his vehicle, 
“that are critter’ll spile yeour beauty.” ‘ Look 
out dere!” shouted a Dutch bootmaker, through 
the open window. But it was too late; the old 
gentleman saw his danger, and, holding on his 
white hat, started into a vigorous trot, the left 
horn of the animal taking deadly aim at a 
corner of the silk handkerchief that protruded 
from his coat pocket behind. A slight motion 
of the ox’s head after duly adjusting his horn, 
sent the old gentleman to a level with the 
second story windows; and yet strange to say, 
beyond the novelty of the sensation, he escaped 
unhurt. The next object of onslaught was a 
pea-nut stand; and that edible, together with a 
lot of ginger-snaps, experienced a farther upward 
tendency that must prove highly satisfactory to 
holders, After backing his beef stakes through 
a plate glass window, our brindled friend disap- 
peared around a corner, hotly pursued by a tow- 
headed urchin armed with a joint of stove pipe 
and two tin colanders. These runaway oxen 
sometimes produce more mischief than fun.— 
Journal of Commerce. 


——2 6 e————_ 


Frour coine East sy A New Rovute.—Yes- 
terday a miller of this city shipped one thou- 
sand barrels of flour by the steamer Herald, 
for Cincinnati, whence it goes to Cleveland, 
thence to Dunkirk, and thence over the Erie 
Railroad to New-York. The whole charge for 
transportation through the route being $1.78 





per barrel. Since the break in the Illinois canal, 





shipments are suspended by that direction, and, 
as to sending by the way of New-Orleans, that 


is out of the question. Nothing remains, then, 
but to depend upon the Ohio river, and its tri- 
butary railroads, for getting flour, hemp, and 
other produce East.—S¢t. Louis Intelligencer. 


—_ 0 o——- 


Cattte Movine.—Within three days past 
the number of neat cattle which had passed 
over the Michigan Central Railroad has exceeded 
500. They are transported from Chicago to 
Detroit for six dollars per head. It occupied 
twenty-four hours to bring them from Chicago 
to Buffalo; here they rest and feed twenty-four 
hours in a pasture, no opportunity either for 
food or water being given while on the cars, and 
then they are shipped for Buffalo. In cool 
weather they bear the journey well, those which 
arrived yesterday were looking very bright and 
lively. — Detroit Inquirer, 2d inst. 

———- © @ oe 


LiperaL APppPRopPRIATIONS.—The Richmond 
(Va.) Dispatch says the Council appropriated 
the handsome sum of $5,000 towards the per- 
manent endowment of the State Agricultural 
Society, and in addition to the praiseworthy and 
munificent act, unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion appropriating $5,000 more to make such 
arrangements in and about the Fair grounds as 
may be necessary to accommodate the Agri- 
cultural Exhibition in October. 





He that cannot forgive others, breaks the 
bridge over which he must pass himself; for 
every man has need to be forgiven. 
——_0oe— 


CLAIMS OF AGRICULTURAL PATENTS, 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING JUNE 13, 1854. 


THrEsHERs.—Wm. Palmer, of Elizabeth City, 
N. C.: I claim, first, the peculiar form and con- 
struction of the furrowed surfaces of the flanches 
and rubbers, as described. 

Second, I claim the combination of such rub- 
bers that are adjustable with such flanches, and 
their arrangement, as described, upon opposite 
sides of the flail case, and also the combination 
of such rubbers and flanches with the rotating 
flails, as set forth. 

Winnowine Macnines.—J. Keech and S. 
Stillwell, of Waterloo, N. Y.: We claim the 
movable trunk, for the purpose of converting 
the open horizontal blast of the ordinary win- 
nowing machine into a vertical blast separator. 

Harvester Curtters.—Bronson Murray, of 
Farm Ridge, Ill, (assignor to T. R. Spencer, of 
Geneva, N. Y., assignor to J. S. Wright, of 
Chicago, Ill.:) I claim making the rear serra- 
tures of the sickle blade sickle-edged, as set 
forth, except the rear-projecting points, which 
latter construction I disclaim, as being the in- 
vention of Henry Green. 

Harvesters.—Ira Reynolds, of Republic, O. : 
I claim, first, the arrangement of a double se- 
ries of double edged shear blades supported at 
their rear ends by the reciprocating bars to 
which they are pivoted, and regulated by tem- 
per screws, as set forth. 

Second, the grain gatherer, so arranged that 
its forward portion can be elevated or depressed 
from the driver’s seat without stopping the ma- 
chine, as set forth. 

Harpentine TatLow.—Chas. Schinz, of Cam- 
den, N. J.: I claim the use of either the nitrate 
of ammonia alone, or conjointly with sulphite 
of ammonia, for the purpose of hardening fats 
used for the manufacture of candles, as des- 
cribed. 

Enpiess Cuain Horst Powser.—G. West- 
inghouse, of Central Bridge, N. Y.: The mode 
of gearing by internal gear and pinion I have 
adopted, is old—the peculiar construction of 
the parts of it is my invention. 

I claim the construction of the gearing as set 
forth, having a pinion :permanently affixed on 
the end of each shaft, to either of which the 
hubs of either the driving or band wheels fit 





and are fastened.—Scientific American. 
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STRAWBERRIES. and other flowers a exhibited by Joun 


Horticultural Department. 


To Horticuntvrists.—Our weekly issue of 
so large a journal, gives us ample room to devote 
to the different departments of cultivation, and 
we have commenced with tiis volume, to allot a 
separate space to Horticulture. We have secured 
additional efficient aid in its conduction, and we 
invite horticulturists generally, to send in their 
crntributions on all subjects interesting and in- 
s rustive to those engaged in similar pursuits 
with themselves. Weare receiving the leading 
foreign and domestic horticultural journals, and 
shall be abundantly able to bring promptly be- 
fore our readers ali that transpires, which may 
be new and useful. 


—0 0 o— 


HORTICULTURAL SHOW OF THE RHODE 
ISLAND SOCIETY 
FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF DOMESTIC INDUSTRY, 

Tais Exhibition was held on Tuesday and 
Wednesday of last week, in the Hall over the 
Railroad Depot. The hall is very large, and the 
number of specimens made less show than if 
crowded into smaller space. The exhibition 
was well attended by old and young. 
especially pleased with the arrangement made 
to admit, at a particular hour, a large crowd of 
the little folks. This should always be done, 
for such displays are well calculated to develop 
in the young mind a taste for the pure and lovely 
in nature. A beautiful font, of unique design, 
set up in the center of the hall, by William H. 
Topham, Jr., attracted much attention. As 
this font is somewhat of a novelty, we shall be 
glad to receive from Mr. T. a particular des- 
cription for publication. 

The rain and hail on Monday did much dam- 
age to all exposed plants, and materially in- 
jured many of those designed for the exhibition. 
The display of Roses and Strawberries was 
quite large. It was much to the credit of the 
managers, that every rose, and most other flow- 
ers and plants, were distinctly labelled. Their 
example is worthy of universal imitation at all 
similar exhibitions. 

The specimen that most interested us was a 
large and tastefully arranged bouquet, composed 
of fifty-five distinct species of wild flowers, 
gathered in the vicinity, each one plainly label- 
led with the common and the botanical name. 
It was prepared by Miss Mary Elizabeth Kent, 
of Lonsdale, a manufacturing town near Proyi- 
dence. We were informed that this lady usually 
contributes a similar specimen at the exhibitions 
of the Society. Will Miss Kent please send us 
a list, embracing both names, of each flower in 
that bouquet ? 

We also noted fine specimens of Corypha 
Mauritiana ; Thistle Cactus (mammilia ;) Cactus, 
Eupherbia Mallirais, (resembling ears of corn,) 
and two candlesticks entirely covered with flow- 
ers of the wild daisy, the general form of the 
candlestick being preserved. The names of the 
exhibitors of these we did not learn, as the 
Specimens were only numbered. Mr! Wm. Nes- 
bitt, of Elm Grove, exhibited 18 showy speci- 
mens of the Coxcomb. 

The following list embraces the names of the 
principal exhibitors, with the premiums award- 


ed : 
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R. Dalglish, 11 varieties, best collection, pre- 


mnium of $4. 


S. H. Smith, 7 varieties, second best collection, 
premium of $3. 

J. J. Stimson, 5 varieties, third best collection, 
premium of $2. 

Jobn Stone, of Warren, 1 variety, best dish, 
premium of $3, 

E. B. Pitcher, of Pawtucket, second best dish, 
premium of $2. 

Lewis Dexter, of Smithfield, third best dish 
premium of $1. 

Cornelius Manchester, of Fruit Hill, 1 variety 
gratuity of $2. 

J. F. Jolls contributed three varieties of Straw- 
berries, A. D. & J. Y. Smith three varieties, 
Wm. Viall two varieties. 

CHERRIES. 

L. Dexter, best collection, premium of $3. 

Mrs. P. Church, second best collection, pre- 
mium of $2. 

Joseph H. Brown, best dish, premium of $2. 

$3 B. Manchester, second best dish, premium 
of $1. 
J. P. Smith, third best dish, premium of 50 
cents. 

Edward Aborn two varieties of Cherries, 
John Whipple, one variety of Cherries, Dr. H. 
Cleaveland, of Pawtueket, the finest samples of 
black Tartarians. They were not received until 
past 5 o’clock, or they would have had the pre- 
mium for the best dish. 

GRAPES, 

F. B. Durfee, of Fall River, first premium of 
$3. There were two varieties, the appearance 
in every respect showing skillful management. 

LEMONS, 

Two superb specimens from ©, Allen, by D. 

O’Conner. 
VEGETABLES. 

The committee on Vegetables awarded premi- 
ums as follows: 

Crawford Allen, for best Cabbage, $2; for 
best Cauliflower, $2; for best Onions, $1; for 
best Turnips, $2; for best Radishes, $1; for 
second best Beets, $1. 

Richard Dalglish, for best Beans, $1. 

James Smith, best Cucumbers, $2. 

W. Nesbit, of Elm Grove, for second best 
Rhubarb, $1; for second best Cucumbers, $1; 
for only specimen of Endive exhibited, a gratu- 
ity of $1. 

S. B. Halliday, for best Beets, $2; for best 
Lettuce $1; for best Peas, $1; for specimen of 
seedling Rhubarb, very fine, a gratuity of $1. 

Thomas Haslam, for best Rhubarb, $1. 
pln eee 


THE NEW-YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Hetp a Conyersational Meeting at their 
rooms,:600 Broadway, on Monday evening the 
19th inst. Vice-President, J. Grosnon, in the 
chair. The subject for discussion was an inter- 
esting one, viz., On the Fruits on Exhibition. 
The Secretary, P. B. Mrap, exhibited speci- 
mens of the following thirteen varieties of straw- 
berries: McAvoy’s Superior and Extra Red, 
Longworth’s Prolific, Moyamensing Pine, Bos- 
ton Pine, Bicton Pine, Black Prince, Climax, 
Jenny’s Seedling, Walker’s Seedling, Barr's 
New White Victoria, and Excellente. Mr. 
Wurre exhibited McAvoy’s Superior and Long- 
worth’s Prolific. 

We are glad to learn that Mr, Meap has en- 
tered upon a series of careful experiments on 
that delicious fruit the strawberry, and although 
it will take some years to make the experiments 
entirely reliable, yet his well-known skill and 
zeal will go so thoroughly through with it, that 
we shall look forward with great interest to 
the results. His success on plants set out this 
spring is quite unusual. Roses of fine sorts 





Cranston and others, and the discussions were 
interesting and practical throughout. 


~~—-—-9-@ -@-——— 


FOREIGN HORTICULTURE. 


WE sometimes wish our horticultural friends 
could sit down with us to enjoy the perusal of 
the numerous foreign journals that lie on our ta- 
bles. We have this moment before us the Zon- 
don Florticultural Cabinet, and Turner's Lon- 
don Florist for June. 

The Florist opens with an exquisitely-colored 
plate of five new seedling cyclamens, followed 
with a lively description of them and their mode 
of culture. We then find a sprightly article of 
four pages, in favor of brick walls and against 
glass walls for fruit-raising. This is succeeded 
by a well-written article on the harmonious dis- 
tribution of colors in stands or collections of 
Dablias; and next we notice a descriptive list 
of hardy conifers, No. six, followed by hints on 
grape growing by a gardener from the country, 
in which he discourages the cultivation of nu- 
merous varieties of foreign grapes, declaring 
that Black Hamburgh is best, black and of 
white there is none better than the Muscats. 
He then contends that it “has been demon- 
strated over and over again, that turfy loam, a 
little road grit, or old mortar, and a little well- 
rotted dung—horse, cow, or pig dung, it does 
not matter which—are all that are really re- 
quired to grow first-rate grapes,”—only ‘never 
meddle with these materials when wet.” 

On turning over the leaf, we see an article on 
frame-gardening ; and the opposite page is de- 
voted to J. Houston, from the Royal Kew Gar- 
dens, on the Genus Epimedium. Next we come 
to a brilliant account of the exhibition of the 
London Horticultural Society; after which we 
have an interesting statement of the discovery 
of the Batti or White Clifton Moss Rose. The 
next is Memoranda from Kew speaking of the 
great havoc of the frost during the recent severe 
winter, and more particularly the frost of 24th 
April. After this we are introduced into the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham; after that to no- 
velties and new things, principally fine vegeta- 
bles. 

The Gardener’s Royal Benevolent Institution 
with all its excellences next passes under re- 
view; then comes an article on numbering tal- 
lies, and design, No. 2, for Flower Gardens; after 
which we are treated to a description of the first 
great feté of the Royal Botanic Society, Regent’s 
Park, and the great Tulip Exhibition, the sale of 
Mrs. Lawrence splendid plants, which is fol- 
lowed by a valuable calender for the month, 
touching on auriculas, camellias, carnations, and 
picotus cinerarias, cold frames, conservatory 
and show house, dahlias, flower garden and 
shrubbery, forcing, hardy fruits, heaths and 
epacrises, hollyhocks, kitchen garden, mixed 
green-house orchids, pancies, pelargoniums, 
pinks, roses and tulips, closing with an an- 
nouncement of from one to seven meetings each 
sixty-three Horticultural Societies in England. 

From the above running sketch of one of the 
half dozen foreign horticultural journals, besides 
the still larger numbers at home, it will be 
readily seen we have the most abundant re- 
sources to furnish materials for our readers, and 
collect proof of the correctness or incorrectness 
of much that is said and written. Such articles 
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as are adapted to our readers’ wants, or contain 
new information, we shall carefully copy for 
them. 


——_-e-@ ¢-——— 


CULTIVATION OF GOOSEBERRIES. 


Tue following article, found in Hovey’s Maga- 
zine for June, is headed “ Cultivation of Goose- 
berries in Canada ;” but we think the practical 
information it furnishes, is equally adapted to 
the Northern States, at least those bordering on 
Canada, and we are glad to transfer the article 
to our columns for the benefit of our readers 
generally. We would however add that, goose- 
berries in this neighborhood are less affected 
with mildew when grown in bushes, instead of on 
a “stright, clean stem,” as here recommended. 


Nowhere on the American Continent can the 
gooseberry be raised in greater perfection than 
in Canada, and the northern part of the United 
States, a fact which is admitted by the most 
eminent cultivators and writers on Horticulture 
amongst our neighbors across the lines, and 
nowhere in our Province has the cnltivation of 
this fine fruit been brought to such a high state 
as in the city of Montreal. The Horticultural 
Society established there some seven or eight 
years ago, has been mainly instrumental in di- 
recting more attention to be turned to goose- 
berry culture, as well as increasing to a vast 
extent the taste for gardening generally. At 
the gooseberry shows of the Society, held in 
August, we have seen displays of this fruit 
which could only be excelled in the moist cli- 
mate of England, and which evinced a skill and 
perseverance on the part of our amateurs and 
gardeners of which we may well be proud. 
Ten years ago, only a few straggling old sorts 
of the gooseberry were grown; now over two 
hundred varieties can be shown in their proper 
season, comprising all the sorts most famed for 
either size or flavor. 

The gooseberry is a fruit universally admired. 
When we consider the delicious flavor of some 
of the best varieties, the ease with which they 
are grown, the small piece of ground they oc- 
cupy, and the enormous product they some- 
times yield, we can only wonder its cultivation 
has generally been so sadly neglected. No gar- 
den, however humble, ought to want its share 
of gooseberry trees. In the hot season of the 
year they provide us with an abundant supply 
of luscious and healthy fruit—any quantity of 
them can be eaten with impunity. We have 
seen them in universal use in large quantities 
by every class of people, and never once saw any 
evil results. For green use in tarts, and in the 
shape of preserves, they are also invaluable. 
To sum up its qualities we would say, gives us 
a good “‘Ironmonger,” well colored and of tol- 
erable size, and we do not envy any one, either 
their grapes or their peaches. Loudon says it 
is the most valuable of all fruits, since it can be 
grown in less space, in more unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, and brought sooner into bearing 
than any other. 

As we believe the gooseberry can be grown to 
perfection by the humblest cottager, we propose 
here to offer a few short remarks regarding our 
method of cultivation, as a guide to our farmers 
and others who may desire to add this fruit to 
the produce of their gardens and orchards. 
The great barrier to its successful cultivation 
hitherto has been the want of proper pruning, 
and the carelessness with which they have been 
raised when in a young state; we see them 
generally allowed to grow without pruning at 
all, whereby they become rampant and thicket- 
like in their growth, and instead of yielding 
fruit, only produce leaves and branches, Ano- 
ther serious fault is allowing the bushes to 
throw up suckers from their roots, whereas they 
ought to be grown with a clear stem from six 
to twelve inches high; straggling, low-set bushes, 
which are infested with suckers, will never pro- 
duce fruit properly, and the sure and best rem- 


edy is to cast them out. Contrast with this, a 
clean-legged bush, as it is technically called, 
that is, with a straight clear stem nine inches 
high, properly pruned and thinned of all use- 
less and superfluous branches, and loaded with 
half a bushel of fine fruit, and it will be admit- 
ted that the sort of cultivation we have spoken 
of as generally seen, is not cultivation at all. 
Young gooseberry trees ought to be chosen for 
planting two or three years old, preferring the 
first-mentioned age, if the bushes are strong and 
hearty ; choose such as are raised from cuttings, 
discarding those procured layers, which can 
never make good plants. Set them in tolerably 
damp soil; here is the grand secret with the 
gooseberry in this climate; it naturally loves a 
moist atmosphere ; this we have it not to give 
in this country ; if the soil be not naturally deep, 
it should be made so by trenching and manur- 
ing. England possesses a moist climate, and 
there it meets a congenial home. Here, then, 
we must plant it, if we have a choice of a situ- 
ation, in a low, damp soil, not a wet one, but 
where the ground is moist and cool ; it could be 
grown admirably under the shade of orchard 
trees, although some cultivators consider that it 
will not thrive if planted in such situations. 
We have seen whole plantations of them set 
out under the shade of apple trees, from which 
vet most abundant crops were annually gath- 
ered. 

The ground must be pretty well manured, 
and kept scrupulously clean; we have seen 
plantations in Britain give unfailing crops, for 
many successive years, without manure; but 
in this dry and warm climate, it strikes us that 
we must manure more liberally for every sort 
of crop, if vegetation is to be carried forward. 
The trees ought to be dug round every fall, 
using a strong grape in preference to a spade; 
and they will amply repay the additional care 
of a mulching of manure over the surface of 
the ground, which serves to keep the roots 
cool, as well as affording nourishment. 

Where it is practical to do so, we consider 
the best method of planting is to set out the 
young bushes in squares or patches, giving 
them from five to six feet distance apart; we 
are speaking now of grounds which are well 
kept, and where a certain neatness prevails at 
all seasons; a very common way is to plant the 
bushes all around the borders at equal distances, 
but by this plan these flower spaces are kept 
continually trodden over by the feet (a ripe 
Graset is a tempting morsel!) and also littered 
by the fallen fruit. It is, moreover, not always 
the case that the soil of the borders around the 
garden walks are suitable for the cultivation of 
gooseberries, so that it will be found most judi- 
cious to choose a proper piece of ground, and 
set it apart for their cultivation alone. 

To insure a good supply of well-flavored 
fruit, the bushes must be pruned every fall or 
spring, preferring the former season; we say 
they must not only be pruned, but severely 
pruned—more so than any other species of 
fruit tree—the heart of the bush should be well 
cut out, so as to keep it open, and nearly all the 
young side shoots of the past year should be 
cut out, leaving only two or three eyes at the 
base of each of the leading shoots; and a few 
of the side shoots should only, however, be 
shortened to about half their length. By the 
leading shoots—we mean those which terminate 
the old branches; by attending to these few 
easy rules, and using the knife unsparingly, but 
skilfully, we would soon see different looking 
fruit from that usually produced. We may as 
well here state that the berries are produced 
over every part of the bush, except the wiry 
old wood and current year shoots. 

A gooseberry plantation will last one’s life- 
time. They are in perfection after they are six 
years planted out, and will produce regularly 
for many years afterwards. 

The medium-sized and small sorts will be 
generally found to be the best flavored, and 
therefore most worthy of cultivation. In this 








country, however, these sorts are not so salea- 
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ble as the large kinds; the largest and heavier 
kind which has ever been raised, is a very ex- 
cellent and palatable fruit; it is a red sort, and 
we may here remark that the red ones are gen- 
erally the richest flavored kinds, those of a 
white color being the most flavorless, although 
perhaps as profitable for market as any of the 
others. The richest flavored are those of Scotch 
and Irish origin. But nowhere has their cul- 
tivation been so much attended to as in Lan- 
cashire and the middle portions of England. 
Last summer we made a professional tour 
through all these parts, and it was quite inter- 
esting to see the zeal and competition evinced 
by the weaver’s gardeners, and the amateurs, 
in their favorite pursuit.—Messrs. Cocxsurn & 
Brown, Cote de Neiges, Canada. 


—* ee 
GARDENS THAT NEVER FAIL. 


“My garden failed last year, owing to the 
drouth,” was the remark of a friend of ours, 
when apologizing for the slovenly appearance of 
the patch of ground which he dignified with the 
name of garden, and in which, each year, after 
plowing and harrowing the ground, he is accus- 
tomed to plant cabbages, onions, beets, cucum- 
bers, melons, &c., for the supply of his family ; 
but the soil being clayey, and not over 5 or 6 
inches in depth, with a compact sub-soil be- 
neath, the crops were of course liable to dry up 
in such a season of severe drouth as was last 
year in June; and as such seasons are by no 
means unusual in this climate, it is good policy 
for every one who has a garden, or vegetable 
patch, to adopt such a system of culture as will 
prevent the danger of failure from this source. 

Deepening the soil is the only effective means 
of protection against failure from drouth. Plow 
or spade up the sub-soil in the fall, so as to ex- 
pose it to the mellowing effects of frost, say to 
the depth of a foot at least, and if deeper so 
much the better, adding a good supply of stable 
manure; the crops will then push their roots 
so deep, and moisture will rise from below so 
constantly, that while other gardens around 
may fail from drouth, this will continue green 
and flourishing ; and the increased yield as well 
as improved quality of its products will in a 
single year almost or quite pay for the improve- 
ment, 

Cucumber, melon, and similar vines appear 
to have small roots, but their roots run very 
deep if opportunity is offered them. Experi- 
enced gardeners will not fail to give them deep 
as well as rich ground, in this sunny climate 
where drouths are so frequent. The same is 
true of cabbages, and in short nearly all kinds 
of garden vegetables. The directions for the 
culture of such things as given in most books 
on gardening, are written by persons unaccus- 
tomed to so dry and warm a climate as ours, 
and hence are deficient in not sufficiently insist- 
ing upon deep culture as a preventative of in- 
jury from drouth. We find it necessary to 
give “line upon line” on this subject.—Ohio 
Cultivator. 

—_+-04—_——- 

Frencuman’s DescripTion oF A YANKEE.—A 
Frenchman traveling in the United States, sends 
the following sketch of a “genuine Yankee” to 
a Parisian journal : 

“Picture to yourself, if you please, a lean 
figure with bony wrists; feet with dimensions 
that would forever tarnish the escutcheon of a 
gentleman; a hat stuck upon the back of the 
head, straight hair, mouth stretched from morn- 
ing till night by a lump of tobacco ; lips stained 
yellow by the juice of the same weed; a black 
coat with narrow skirts; a tumbled shirt ; the 
gloves of a gendarme; trowsers in <ncmaome 4 
with the rest of the equipment; and you wi 
have before you the exact portrait of a thorough- 
bred Yankee.” 


No Prace ror Bacnetors.—In China, if a 
young man is not married by the time he is 
he is drummed out of town. No pi 
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bachelors among the fum fume. 
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Burter.—The show of butter in lumps was 
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New-York, Wednesday, June 28, 1854, 
Expraine Susscriptions.—As we have before 
announced, the Agriculturist is sent no longer 
than ordered and paid for; so that any one re- 
ceiving the paper need not expect to receive a 
bill for it afterwards. With the last number of 
any subscription we send a notice that the time 
is up, or what is equivalent, we generally send a 
bill for another year. The bill is made out at 
the full price $2 a year. Those belonging- to 
clubs will of course remit only the club price. 
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RHODE ISLAND EXHIBITIONS. 
HORTICULTURAL—BUTTER—REAPERS—HORSES. 


Last week was one of unusual interest at 
Providence, R. 1. The Society for the Encour- 
agement of Domestic Industry, held their an- 
nual exhibitions of Flowers, Vegetables, and But- 
ter in lumps, and in addition a trial of Reapers 
was held. These were all in the proper season. 
They also had an exhibition of Horses on a 
pretty large scale. We were present during 
most of the time that these exhibitions were in 
progress, and were highly gratified at witness- 
ing so much interest manifested by a large class 
of the citizens both of Providence and of many 
other parts of the State. A number of persons 
were present, as spectators or exhibitors, from 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

Much credit is due to the members, and espe- 
cially to the efficient officers in the different de- 
partments of this Society, for the judicious man- 
ner in which the arrangements were made and 
carried out as a whole and in detail. While, as 
in all such instances, two or three leading spirits 
were foremost in the enterprise, we could see 
that others were at hand who showed no dispo- 
sition to shirk any labor or responsibily that fell 
to them. 

For a report of the Horticultural Exhibition, 
we refer to that part of our paper, page 246. 

Trial of Reapers.—Only two machines were 
entered for competition—Ketchum’s and Allen’s, 
which is claimed to be an improvement upon 
Ketchum’s. They were tried in a field of clover, 
which was still wet, and very much lodged by a 
heavy rain storm that fell on the previous day 
and evening. We were sorry to see an imple- 
ment so valuable as we esteem this to be, fail to 
give satisfaction on this occasion, since a large 
number of farmers had come together from dif- 
ferent parts of the State, many of them for the 
sole purpose of learning something of this new 
labor-saving machine. We have seen the mow- 
ers of both kinds on trial, at work in other 
places, and they gave the highest satisfaction. 
We think the failure in this instance, was not to 
be laid to the machines themselves, nor even so 
much to the lodged and bad condition of the 
grass, as to the fact that they were worked by 
horses and operators who were entirely unskilled 
in using the implement. We think it would be 
conducive to the interests of both manufactur- 
ers and iarmers, if the former would immedi- 
ately send experienced operators to two or three 
central localities in that vicinity, and have a 
thorough praclical demonstration of the value 
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very fine. There was 25 specimens entered by 
nearly 20 different exhibitors. The specimens 
were very tastefully got up, and what is of 
greater importance, the quality was excellent. 
We think the committee must have found it 
difficult to decide between the different speci- 
mens, when all were so good. We give the 
report of the committee : 


Ist premium of $10 was awarded to No. 18, 
presented by Mrs. Franklin Stevens, of Craw- 
ford Allen’s, North Kingstown. 

2d premium of $8, to No 3, by George Allen, 
North Kingstown. 

8d premium of $6, to No. 22, by George 
Gardner, North Kingstown. 

4th premium of $4, to No. 19, by J. W. 
Browning, of North Kingstown. 

A gratuity of $3, to No. 9, by Turner Haskell, 
Cumberland. 

No. 14, by J. Hubbard, Killingly, Conn., 
would have received the 3d premium had it 
been made within this State. 

Three boxes of butter, exhibited by J. N. 
Francie, maker unknown, brought for exhibi- 
tion only, were of very excellent quality. 

The committee are gratified to perceive that 
their efforts in diffusing information respecting 
the best process for making Butter, as pub- 
lished in the transactions of the Society, have 
produced such satisfactory results. The ma- 
jority of the samples presented were thoroughly 
worked and judiciously salted. Without pro- 
per attention to these essentials, good Butter 
cannot be produced. Neither sugar, saltpetre, 
nor any other substance than salt should ever be 
added to Butter. 

S. H. Smrrn, for the Committee. 


Snow or Horses.—The exhibition of this 
class of useful animals, quite exceeded our ex- 
pectations. It was an experiment on the part 
of the projectors and managers, and certainly 
resulted much to their credit. Six hundred 
and fifty dollars were offered as premiums. 
The race-course south of the city, was secured 
for the show-ground. Seats were prepared for 
about 3000 persons. ll stimulating drinks 
were excluded from the premises. The good 
policy of this last precaution was quite evident 
in the fact that during two days we did not see 
a drunken or disorderly person among the thou- 
sands drawn together. [We trust that this 
course will be pursued by the managers of all 
exhibitions the coming autumn. Last fall we 
saw several disgraceful scenes at some of the 
State and County Shows, which very much 
marred their harmony, pleasure, and beneficial 
results. In every case, the causes were clearly 
traceable to liquor or beer stands upon or near 
the grounds.] Atthe Providence Show, a Band 
was constantly in attendance, and added much 
to the interest of the occasion, by interspersing 
music with the exercises. We learned from 
several members of the Society, that the honor 
of first projecting this show of horses, and of 
many of the arrangements, is due to the Secre- 
tary, Mr. S. H. Smith. He enjoyed the aid and 
cooperation of an efficient Board of Managers. 
There were a large number of horses entered. 
During the progress of the show, we copied 
from the Secretary’s book a list of 880 horses— 
embracing, 10 draught horses, 20 breeding 
mares, 22 colts, 104 matched horses, 24 trotting 
horses, 17 stallions, 114 family horses, and 19 
saddle horses. Many others were subsequently 
entered in the different classes, but we did not 
get their number, probably near four hundred 


fested, especially when it is remembered that 
Rhode Island is not numbered among the horse- 
producing States. Many of these animals were 
originally purchased from Vermont, New-York, 
and elsewhere. But the display of stallions and 
breeding mares showed the elements of future 
success in producing home-bred horses. We 
passed around the grounds and asked many 
questions in reference to breeding, pedigree, &c., 
but the enumeration of the answers would be 
too long for insertion here. In regard to the 
last particular, (pedigree,) we found compara- 
tively few who could give definite information. 
Of the known breeds the Morgans predomi- 
nated, though the Black Hawks were well rep- 
resented. Of this breed we particularly no- 
ticed a four year old stallion, sired by old Black 
Hawk, from a French dam, and owned by Mr. 
Arnold Pratt, of North Scituate. Another large 
stallion, ‘American Consul,” we were much 
pleased with, because of his apparent capability 
of adding to the numbers of that valuable class 
—farm or draught horses. He is 7 years old, 
164 hands high, and weighs about 1300 lbs. 
This horse is owned by L. J. Keyes, of the town 
of South Killingly, Ct., which borders upon 
Rhode Island. Sire, old English Consul—dam, 
St. Tammany. 

The exercises of the show consisted of those 
usual on similar occasions, such as examinations 
of the different classes by the judges, trials of 
speed, &c. Much credit belongs to the efficient 
marshal], Mr. , for the systematic order 
preserved during the whole exercises. Our 
thanks are due to the officers and members of 
the Society, and to our brethren of the Press in 
Providence, for their kind attentions during our 
stay, and for the facilities afforded us in gather- 
ing reports, making observations, &c. 

We shall perhaps hereafter allude to some 
practical observations embodied in the reports 
of the judges on the different classes. We have 
not yet received these in printed form. 





The following are the premiums awarded : 
STALLIONS. 


The first premium of $100 for the best stal- 
lion of any age to ‘‘ Matchless,” belonging to 
Wn. B. D’Wolf, of Bristol. , 

“‘ Matchless” is a light chestnut, fifteen and a 
half hands high, full-blooded Arab, eight years 
old. 

The second premium of $50 to “American 
Council,” belonging to L. J. Kies, of Washing- 
ton Co., New-York. 

The third premium of $25 to John A. Ham- 
mond, of Seekonk, Mass. 


FAMILY HORSES, 


The first premium of $50 for the best horse, 
four years old or over, to Robert W. Watson, of 
Providence. 

The second premium of $30 to John F. 
Brown, of Woonsocket. 

The third premium of $20 to Richard J. Ar- 
nold, of Providence. 


TROTTING HORSES, 


The first primium of $50 for the best trotting 
horse to “‘ Lady Litchfield,” belonging to Daniel 
Mace, of Boston. 

The second premium of $30 to “Fanny 
Jenks,” belonging to Adams Carpenter, of Pro- 


vidence. 
The third premium of $20 to Wm. H. Greene, 


of Providence. 

BREEDING MARES, 
The first premium of $40 for the best breed- 
ing mares, having had a colt or with foal by her 








of mowing-machines. 


in all. This speaks well for the interest mani- 








side, to Wm. Goddard, of Providence. 
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The second premium of $20 to E. Rice, of 
Warwick. 
SADDLE HORSES. 
The first premium of $20 for the best saddle 
horse to R. L, Lippitt, of Providence. 
The second premium of $10 to E. C. Wade, of 
Providence. 
The third premium of $5 to James D’ Wolf, of 
Bristol. 
MATOHED HORSES. 


The first premium of $50 for the best span, 
four years old or over, to Edward Carrington, 
of Providence. 

The second premium of $25 to Mrs, Amasa 
Sprague, of Providence. 

There were only two premiums offered, but the 
committee decided to issue four more to N. 
Chapman, of Windsor Locks, Ct.; Thomas 
Fletcher, of Providence; Wm. W. Hoppin, of 
Providence, and J. H. Hull, of Attleborough; 
and also Diplomas to P. Allen, Jr., W. P. Bul- 
lock, Amasa Manton, of Providence, and J. 
Ricketson, 2d, of New-Bedford. 


Many pairs of fine horses were presented, 
but they were not perfectly matched. Matched 
horses, properly speaking, should be alike in 
size, shape, color and external appearance. 


DRAUGHT HORSES. 

The first premium of $10 for the best pair, 
to A. D. Arnold, of Coventry. 

The second premium of $5 was not awarded. 

The first premium of $10 for the best single 
horse to G. A. Billings, of Providence. 

The second premium of $5 to George Hoff- 
man, of Pawtuxet. 

COLTS. 

The first premium of $15 for the best 3 years 
old colt, to H. D. Dean, of Mansfield, Mass. 

The second premium of $10 was not awarded. 

The premium of $10 for the best filly, to N. 
F. Potter, of Providence. 

The first premium of $10 for the best two 
years old, to F. B. Woodmancy, of Lisbon, Ct. 

The second premium of $5 to Lowell Pitcher, 
of East Greenwich. 

The premium of $5 for the best filly, to E. 
Spencer, of East Greenwich. 

The first premium of $10 for the best 1 year 
old, to M. B. Ives, Providence. 

The second premium of $5 was not awarded. 

The premium of $5 for the best filly, to Geo. 
W. Payton, of Providence. 





eee—-- 


GET THE TOOLS READY. 


Tue hay and grain harvests are just before 
us. The bearded heads of the wheat and rye 
are already waving in the golden sunlight, and 
the oats have put on their richest green. The 
rains have been abundant, and the promise for 
a hay crop was never better. You have ten 
acres of grain to cut, and three times that area 
in grass. It is laborious business to gather 
these harvests. Will it not pay to get one of 
the new reapers, or mowing-machines? Man- 
ual labor is very expensive, at one dollar and a 
half, or two dollars a day. If, with one of these 
new implements, you can gather your own har- 
vest in one week, instead of five, will it not pay, 
especially if you have neighbors who will need 
your services for the other four weeks? Itisa 
matter of great importance to have the grain 
cut just at the right time, and scarcely of less 
consequence to have your hay cut and cured in 
bright, sunny weather. These machines put 
the harvest very much under your control, and 
gather them in the best of order. 

But if you are not ready to venture upon any 
new experiments this season, are all the old tools 
in order? Two fingers of the cradle were 


tooth or two. The scythes were pretty much 
used up, and new ones must be purchased. 
The rigging for the hay-cart was left out of 
order, and you forgot to mend it in the winter. 
See that all these things are ready for work. 


Premiums or THE New-York Stare AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY TO BE AWARDED AT THE NEXT AN- 
nuAL Exuisrrion.—There have been left at our 
office for distribution, a number of copies of the 
announcement of Premiums, Regulations, and 
Order of Arrangements for the forthcoming show 
to be held in New-York city on the 3d, 4th, 5th, 
and 6th of October next. This pamphlet con- 
tains 18 pages, which detail the long list of prem- 
iums, and give all needed information to exhibi- 
tors. 





ee 


Mr. Mutter’s Sate or Carrie at Mr. Bartu- 
GATE’s.—This came off on the 22d inst., as adver- 
tised. The day was very rainy, which proved 
something of a damper on the sales. About 
forty gentlemen were present, and upwards of 
thirty head of cattle were sold, principally grade 
Durhams. The prices generally were from $50 
to $125 each, which was considered low. 


——*@¢ 





For the American Agriculturist. 


QUACK MEDICINES--FEVER AND AGUE. 


“On! what's the matter? what’s the matter! 

What is’t that ails young Harry Gill ? 

That evermore his teeth they chatter, 
Chatter, chatter, chatter still ! 

Of waistcoats Harry has no lack, 
Good duffle grey, and flannel fine ; 

He has a blanket on his back, 
And coats enough to smother nine.” 


When an individual has made a discovery of 
some wonderful remedy, for any of the diseases 
to which flesh is heir, he is tempted to procure 
a patent, that he may have the exclusive right 
to prepare the medicine, and may be enabled to 
pocket a fortune out of its successful sale. 
Sometimes the nature of the cure prevents the 
possibility of getting a patent, and then, the 
discovery is imparted for a pecuniary consider- 
ation to others, as a great secret, which they in 
their turn may only disclose on receiving a sim- 
ilar equivalent. 

The uneducated human mind has a tendency 
to accept what it cannot understand, as of more 
value than that which it meets in every-day 
life. The physician, who has spent years in the 
study and practice of his profession, is lightly 
esteemed compared with some mystical old man, 
who comes from nobody knows where, but who 
avows himself skilled in the pharmacy of the 
Indians, and whose smoky cabin is hung around 
with dried herbs and shriveled roots, and whose 
cobwebbed window has an array of bottles filled 
with some unknown compounds, which are to 
work wonders in removing the aches and pains 
of those who purchase them. ~~ 

The patrons of these Indian doctors have a 
still higher regard for an Indian doctress, and 
will cheerfully cast aside the prescription of an 
M. D., for some nostrum she has prepared. If 
the patient dies, it is only because this wise 
woman was not called in season. The medi- 
cines of the apothecary’s shop killed him. 

The belief in the marvelous leads to the 
adoption of some singular remedies, and often- 
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times works a cure where it is quite difficult for 


lookers-on to see the connection between cause 
and effect. I have heard of remedies for fever 
and ague, which, to say the least, are not gen- 
erally known, and which I may be deemed a 
revealer of secrets for relating. Those who 
told me really believed they had been efficacious 
in their own cases. The first was that of a la- 
boring man who had suffered for some time, but 
had not been able to prevent the recurrence of 
chills. He was told that if he dug a deep hole 
in the earth, and sat in it, with his head below 
the surface, he would effectually break up the 
disease. He.tried the experiment, and was not 
disappointed in the result. 

Quite as marvelous a cure as the above, came 
to my knowledge recently. A man heard that 
if he arose early in the morning, and went to a 
tree, and tied a string on it, with a knot for each 
preceding chill, and one for that day, and then 
returned to the house without looking behind 
him, he would, if he did not reveal what he had 
done to others, be relieved of his difficulties. 
He knew of several who had been benefitted in 
this wonderful way, and he thought that it 
could at most do him no harm--so, on his chill 
morning he arose, proceeded to a tree, tied the 
requisite number of knots, and walked back to 
his dwelling, looking neither to the right hand 
nor left, and without confiding his secret even 
to his wife, awaited the result. He watched his 
finger nails—they did not grow purple. - No 
creeping sensation crawled up and down his 
back; his mouth did not stretch for a yawn. 
The hour passed. He had the control of his 
own nerves, and did not shiver and shake at the 
bidding of the tyrant Ague. The knots had 
conquered. The man could plow and harrow 
to his heart’s content. Chills dared not venture 
near him, and he has bid defiance to them ever 
since. 

I have known individuals who said they had 
removed ague and fever by drinking cold wa- 
ter—one tablespoonful, fresh from the well, on 
the first morning— taken immediately after 
rising. The next morning, two tablespoonfuls, 
taken in the same way; the third morning, three 
tablespoons ; and so on, till the number is in- 
creased to nine. The ague vanishes before the 
potency of well-water taken in this particular 
way. I am not enough of a hydropathist to 
have confidence in this as a general remedy, 
although I have no doubt that a proper applica- 
tion of water will, in most cases, be an effectual 
restorative. 

A person in a chill feels an inclination for a 
moist warmth. This is nature’s indication of 
the means to be used to relieve the sufferer. 
Take a sitz-bath, or a common wash-tub, and 
fill it partially with as hot water as can be 
borne. Fill a pail also. Let the patient be 
seated in the tub, with his feet in the pail; cov- 
er him, first with a sheet, then a blanket, and 
over this a comforter, in such a way as to effect- 
ually exclude the air. Bathe the head with as 
cold water as can be obtained, to prevent its 
aching. Add hot water to the bath, as it can 
be borne. If you can induce your patient to 
remain in the tub till he gets into a perspiration, 
he will avoid the chill and fever stage. Hemay 
then be removed to his bed, with the sheet, 
blanket, and comforter about him, where he 
must have patience to remain quietly till per- 
spiration ceases. Then he may enjoy a cool 








sponging, and if he chooses, be dressed. It 
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may be necessary to repeat this bath several | will feel when the dinner presents no variety ; 
of disappointment you will experience when 


times, before a cure is effected. 

Those who are unwilling or afraid to use 
Quinine, Miner’s Fever Cure, Choloqoque, &c., 
will probably do themselves no harm by trying 
this warm bath. I have seen it given repeatedly 
with the desired success. I do not suppese it 
infallible, but believe it would generally prove 
efficacious. 

Perhaps some of the readers of the Agricul- 
turist will place the hot bath in the same cate- 
gory with the hole in the earth, and the string 
on the tree. But if they are the victims of ma- 
larious disease, they will not be unmindful of so 
simple a mode of relief, unless hope has been 
quite shaken out of their hearts, and despond- 
ency settled down upon them like an incubus. 
I shall not charge them for my advice, but 
shall only assure them of my sympathy, if they 
look like the pictures I have seen on some of 
the patent medicine bottles. Anne Hopr. 


——* 60 —— 


WHAT A GARDEN SHOULD BE. 





Havine discussed Gardens at some length 
under their ornamental aspect, lest the accusa- 
tion be brought that the useful has been forgot- 
ten, this article shall be devoted to the special 
consideration of the Kitchen Garden. 

We are wrongly apt to associate with the 
word Garden, a corner of land filled with weeds 
and flowers, and another corner marked into 
rows, by a regiment of White Birch, bean poles, 
and pea bushes, with an intersprinkling of corn 
stalks, some squashes, vines—and a great deal 
of rubbish—where, as the country people say, 
the “Garden Sauce” is grown. Now, as the 
object of this article is to have a little talk about 
this very “ Garden Sauce,” let us see if we need 
to abandon our much-loved vegetables, in im- 
proving our homestead, and making its surface 
a little more pleasing to the eye. 

Rather than abandon them, it would be better 
to loose much that would be pleasing of the 
purely ornamental, for in the country, people 
are very dependent upon the vegetables of their 
own growing, as markets are rare, and but ill 
supplied. Were there no other argument for 
their culture but this, it, alone, would be enough, 
but there is a still stronger one; few are aware 
how conducive to health summer vegetables 
are ; all authorities agree in recommending their 
free use ; and the danger of cholera arises, not 
from the bad effects of good, fresh vegetables, 
so much as from the stale and wilted denizens 
of the market. It is always a matter of very 
great surprise to city residents, to find so little 
attention paid to the growth of any thing but 
potatoes, corn, and a few beans, in the country. 

Leaving bricks and dust for green lanes and 
trees, they revel in the fresh air, and with a 
keen appetite, eagerly await the promised din- 
ner, imagining all the dainties of the vegetable 
world they have heard of, strawberries and 
cream, green peas, swect corn, tomatoes, &c. 
When to their surprise they see the kitchen 
maid returning from the neighbor’s with a 
bought, or borrowed pint of milk, and meet 
with the excuse from the matron, that “ she 
regrets the lack of asparagus, lettuce, &c., but 
the butcher didn’t bring any, and it’s so hard 
to get vegetables in the country.” The diffi- 
culty lies in the dread of trouble, not in the 
trouble itself; donot be so afraid, good sir, 
after you have come home from the day’s work, 
to drop a few peas, or tomatoes, or lettuce seeds! 
and do not let your imagination dwell upon the 
hot days’ weedings by and by. 

It is a great shame, that it should be univer- 
sally true, that it is no where so difficult to get 
vegetables as in the country. It will not do 
for you to say, any time will answer for that 
work, Any time is no time. Believe me, the 
ten minutes of aggravation a day your wife 














your wife is not a fairy, and cannot produce 
baked beans and potato in any other shape than 
baked beans and potato, and is unable to alter 
the everlasting veal and bread, into green peas 
and sweet corn—is much more, than the mere 
trouble of weeding and sowing the seed. But 
weight enough has not been given to the health- 
fulness of vegetables; we are too essentially a 
meat-eating race ; we do not know how to make 
the most of things; and hundreds of poor fam- 
ilies might enjoy a luxurious variety, would 
they but use the bounties of the vegetable 
world. The English and European peasantry, 
live entirely on a vegetable diet, and yet are 
quite as healthy as we are, and hundreds and 
hundreds of thousands of our poor people 
have more sumptuous meat fare, than the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of the old world. 
Lay off, then, in your garden, a bit of land; 
plant a few of the different vegetables, just 
enough to supply yourself, and do not make 
that fatal mistake of getting so much land un- 
der culture. 

People are inclined to go to work too largely, 
and plant enough of a few things, to supply sev- 
eral families, and then to allow the quantity to 
take the place of variety. It is very easy to cal- 
culate how much you will want, and when you 
have decided, do not plant all at once, but have 
a succession ; plant a row of peas and corn to- 
day, another in a week, and another the third 
week ; then have a few hills of squashes, sum- 
mer and winter, and remember it is no economy 
to cover the land with winter squashes to the 
exclusion of summer vegetables ;—it is robbing 
Peter to pay Paul, and no gain; then a few hills 
of melons, some distance from the squashes, to 
prevent impregnation of seed. Have some ten 
tomato plants, a little patch, ten feet square, of 
carrots, another of parsnips, a few hills of rhu- 
barb, or pie-plant, a small square, say 20x20, of 
asparagus, and dotted in, a few pepper plants, 
some cucumbers, and in a corner by themselves, 
one hundred raspberry vines with two or three 
strawberry beds, 4x20 feet. On the edge of 
the walk, set currants and gooseberries, and a 
little farther in, dwarf pears. By a judicious 
selection of place, you can get two or three 
crops a year from some of the land; the pars- 
nips will be eaten before time of planting, when 
their place may be taken by radishes, and they 
be followed by peas, and they by a few turnips. 
To the other early peas, the parsnips may fol- 
low; on the corn land you can grow squashes, 
and vice versa. 


Half an acre arranged in this way, will give 
all that a family of six persons can possibly 
need, but be sure to remember at starting, that 
you want no more land under culture, than you 
can keep free from weeds, and to plant no 
greater quantity than you can use yourself. 
Where the most of the surface is under culture, 
and the ornamental is entirely excluded, there 
is danger of a too great spirit of utility ; there- 
fore do not forget that we must feed the mind 
and soul as well as the body, but pay a due re- 
gard to both. It is very desirable, however, to 
keep each division by itself, and not mix them 
together heterogeneously. No one wishes to 
see gilly-flowers and cabbages side by side, be- 
cause they are of the same family; let the two 
divisions be just as separate as parlor an 
kitchen, but do not omit either any more than 
one of these two rooms from your house. It 
may seem rather late to make this appeal for 
the vegetables, but there is yet time for toma- 
toes, late peas, sweet corn, carrots, parsnips, 
and cabbages, and when you read over this list, 
recall the savory dishes they may be com- 
pounded into, and be willing to give your wife 
the assistance you can, into the culinary de- 
partment. Lest the succession of the vegeta- 
bles should be forgotten, an enumeration may 
be of service; first parsnips, then asparagus, 
rhubarb, radishes, lettuce, dandelions, peas, 
beans, cucumbers, corn, squashes, tomatoes, 
carrots, turnips, cabbages and potatoes. For 














fruits, strawberries, raspberries, currants, cher- 
ries, melons, pears, peaches and apples—all 
within the reach of every owner of one hundred 
and fifty feet square of land.—R. Morris Copr- 
Lanp, in N. £. Farmer, 


Scrap-Book. 


ROSES. 


Tne Month of Roses! Bright, dewey, deli- 
cious June! Reader mind, if you live only to 
eat pancakes, beefsteafs, talk scandal, and 
“chronicle small beer,” do not read this; if 
you breathe because lungs are a proper appara- 
tus to oxygenize the blood, turn aside—we have 
nothing in common—but if a cup of water is 
nectar to your lips—a bit of biscuit and these 
strawberries and cream are food for the gods in 
your eye, and breathing through healthful lungs 
a joy in itself, then come with us to some mag- 
nificent retreat. Imagine yourself on the piazza 
of the good Dr. E——, the honeysuckle flaunt- 
ing its blossoms over the colonnade—the Mich- 
igan rose in a fever of blossoming, turning 
crimson with the hurry and excitement of pro- 
duction, like a young poet under the first kisses 
of Apollo; the yellow rose, so airy in its form, 
so exquisite in shade, that you go into ecstacies 
over its sweetness, and are ready to make mouths 
at Wordsworth, for saying: 

“ll betide the yellow flowers, 
Children of the glarivg hours.” 
roses of every shade and form of beauty, till 
your soul is like to exhale in fragrance. Milton 
loved the rose, and made his Angel blush 


“Celestial, 708e-y red, Love’s proper hue.” 


Gentlemen love pinks, and wishing to compli- 
ment a lady, present her one of these stiff, pru- 
dish-looking flowers; excellent in one respect, 
as types of the ordinary class of our sex, who, 
“confined to decencies, forever,” are formal, 
laced-in, perked-up, and puritanic; but once 
free from restraint, burst all the bounds of pro- 
priety and good-ordering, and become regular, 
full-blown, bursting-out carnations. Pshaw! 
never offer a woman a pink, gentlemen—keep 
your likings, in trappings of this kind, to your- 
self; but present a rose—not one full-blown, 
finished up—but a bud, gently unfolding, with 
sweetness and beauty, that no eye hath looked 
upon, not even your own; but no, no. It is 
folly to talk in this wise. People say they love 
flowers ; talk sentiment over them; but it isa 
petty external appreciation. We do not see 
that deep inspiration of their beauty which 
fills us with a new life, and lifts us out of the 
atmosphere of dullness and commonplaceism, 
into one of heavenly peace and love. Ah! it 
is promised that the wilderness of life shall 
blossom as the rose. Exquisite image! ‘‘ Mo- 
ther,” said a dying child, ‘are there roses in 
heaven?” ‘Yes, my love.” ‘Then I want to 
go there,”—he replied. There must be roses 
and lillies there, the best types of beauty here. 
In dreams we are often in that state of beati- 
tude, and we are always there twining over 
alabaster columns, and sleeping amid pure wa- 
ters. Once we remarked this to"the companion 
who walked with us, not through the “ golden 
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d| city,” but a “faire countrie,” saying, “we had 


always on earth hoped these flowers would be 
in heaven, and now were glad to find it true, 
that Hope was nota mockery.” Alas! how we 
abuse the Angel Hope—she, with her heavenly 
eye, luring us like the bird with the talisman, 
in eastern fable, from point to point, till like 
herself we come to look upward and beyond. 
Another thing came in our dreams, and sure are 
we it was a dream-thought entirely. We were 
walking in the midst of green fields, and blos- 
soms, with the plosh of falling waters, when we 
beheld in the distance a green slope with trees 
leaning to the breeze, and we said, ‘Oh! lovely, 
most lovely! there are shadows in heaven—I 
had thought the light would be diffused, so that 
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no shadows would fall; but see how coolingly 
they rest on the side of that hill!”—Mrs, E. 
Oakes Suitn, in U. S. Magazine. 


———-+0—— 
MR, AND MRS, SPARROWGRASS 
RETIRE FROM THE CITY TO ENJOY RURAL LIFE, 


Wuen Mrs. Sparrowgrass and I moved into 
the country, with our heads full of fresh butter, 
and cool, crisp radishes for tea; with ideas en- 
tirely lucid respecting milk, and a looseness of 
calculation as to the number in family it would 
take a good laying hen to supply with fresh 
eggs every morning; when Mrs. Sparrowgrass 
and I moved into the country, we found some 
preconceived notions had to be abandoned, and 
some departures made from the plans we had laid 
down in the little back parlor in avenue G. 

One of the first achievements in the country 
is early rising! with the lark—with the sun— 
while the dew is on the grass, ‘‘ under the open- 
ing eye-lids of the morn,” and so forth. Early 
rising. What can be done with five or six 
o’clock in town? What may not be done at 
those hours in the country? With the hoe, the 
rake, the dibble, the spade, the watering-pot ? 
To plant, prune, drill, transplant, graft, train, 
and sprinkle! Mrs. 8. and I agreed to rise 
early in the country. 

‘Richard and Robin were two pretty men, 

Thvy laid in the bed till the clock struck ten : 

Up jumped Richard and looked at the sky ; 

O brother Robin the sun’s very high !” 
_ Early rising in the country is not an instinct ; 
it is a sentiment, and must be cultivated. 

friend recommended me to send to the 

south side of Long Island for some very prolific 
potatoes—the real hippopotamus breed. Down 
went my man, and what with expenses of horse- 
hire, tavern bills, toll-gates, and breaking a wa- 
gon, the hippopotami cost as much a piece as 
wine-apples. They were fine potatoes though, 
with comely features, and large, languishing 
eyes, that promised increase of family without 
delay. As I worked my own garden, (for 
which I hired a landscape gardener at two dol- 
lars per day to give me instructions,) I con- 
cluded that the object of my first experience in 
early rising should be the planting of the hip- 
popotamuses. I accordingly rose next morning 
at five, and it rained! Irose next day at five, 
and it rained! The next, and it rained! It 
rained for two weeks! We had splendid pota- 
toes every day for dinner. ‘* My dear,” said I 
to Mrs. Sparrowgrass, ‘‘ where did you get these 
fine potatoes?” ‘‘ Why,” said she, innocently, 
“out of that basket from Long Island!” The 
last of the hippopotamuses were before me, 
peeled and boiled, and mashed, and baked, with 
a nice thin brown crust on the top. 

I was more successful afterward. I did get 
some fine seed potatoes in the ground. But 
something was the matter; at the end of the 
season I did not get as many out as I put in. 

Mrs. Sparrowgrass, who is a notable house- 
wife, said to me one day, ‘“‘ Now, my dear, we 
shall soon have plenty of eggs, for I have been 
buying a lot of young chickens.” There they 
were, each one withas many feathers as a grass- 
hopper, and a chirp not louder. Of course, we 
looked forward with pleasant hopes to the pe- 
riod when the first cackle should announce the 
milk-white egg, warmly deposited in the hay, 
which we had provided bountifully. They 
grew finely, and one day I ventured to remark 
that our hens had remarkably large combs, to 
which Mrs. 8. replied, “‘ Yes, indeed, she had 
observed that; but if I wanted to have a real 
treat, I ought to get up early in the morning 
and hear them crow.” “Crow,” said I faintly, 
“our hens crowing! Then, by ‘the cock that 
crowed in the morn, to wake the priest all 
shaven and shorn,’ we might as well give up all 
hopes of having eggs,” said I, “for, as sure as 
you live, Mrs. 8., our hens are all roosters!” 
And so they were roosters! that grew up and 
fought with the neighbors’ chickens, until there 
was not a whole pair of eyes on either side of 
the fence, 








A dog is a good thing to have in the country. 
I have one which I raised from a pup. He is a 
good, stout fellow, and a hearty barker and 
feeder. The man of whom I bought him said 
he was thorough-bred, but he begins to have a 
mongrel look about him. He is a good watch- 
dog though, for the moment he sees any suspi- 
cious-looking person about the premises he 
comes right into the kitchen and gets behind 
the stove. First we kept him in the house, and 
he scratched all night to get out. Then we 
turned him out, and he scratched all night to 
get in. Then we tied him up at the back of the 
garden, and he howled so that our neighbor 
shot at him twice before daybreak. Finally, we 
gave him away, and he came back; and now he 
is just recovering from a fit, in which he has 
torn up the patch that had been sown for our 
spring radishes. 

A good strong gate is a necessary article for 
your garden. A good, strong, heavy gate, with 
a dislocated hinge, so that it will neither open 
nor shut. Such an one had I last year. The 
grounds before my fence are in common, and 
all the neighbors’ cows pasture there. I re- 
marked to Mrs. S., as we stood at the window 
in June last, how placid and picturesque the 
cattle looked, as they strolled about, cropping 
the green herbage. Next morning I found the 
innocent creatures in my garden. They had 
not left a green thing init. The corn in the 
milk, the beans on the poles, the young cabbage, 
the tender lettuce, even the thriving shoots on 
my young fruit trees had vanished. And there 
they were, looking quietly on the ruin they had 
made. Our watch-dog, too, was fore-gathering 
with them. It was too much, so I got a large 
stick and drove them all out, except a young 
heifer, whom I chased all over the flower-beds, 
breaking down my trellises, my woodbines and 
sweet-briers, my roses and petunias, until I cor- 
nered her in the hot-bed. I had to call assist- 
ance to extricate her from the sashes, and her 
owner sued me for damages and recovered. I 
believe I shall move in town.—nickerbocker 
Magazine. 

---—9-@ 


HAVE A TRADE. 


By all means have a trade. Do not go up 
and down in the world, and find nothing you 
can put your hand to. You may not always 
be as prosperous as you are now. This isa 
mutilating planet—the man that is up to-day 
may be down to-morrow. Thank heaven we 
live in no land of primogeniture, hereditary suc- 
cession. Each man is morally bound by labor. 
Have something you can turn your energies to 
when times pinch—have a trade, we repeat. 
Educate your hands; it will be an everlasting 
resource. We never knew a man who, with a 
good trade, failed of getting a good living, and 
much more with right application. What 
though you are going to college, or into a pro- 
fession? The case is not altered—you need it 
just as much. It will come in play every day 
of your life. Discipline of the hand should al- 
ways go before that of the head. We never 
knew a college boy that wasn’t better for a sub- 
stantial trade. He always graduates with the 
highest honors. He is sure to be a scholar. 
The fact is, he knows how to work—to conquer. 
He but transfers himself from the shop to the 
study. Young man, decide at once to learn a 
trade, apply yourself with all your mind and 
heart, and be its master, and if you are not 
obliged to work at it, you have laid by so much, 
and such a kind of wealth can never be taken 
from you. 

The above suggestions we take from our 
drawer. We like them, and would add that 
FARMING is one of the best trades. In this oc- 
cupation there is always a demand for journey- 
men, and openings for bos-workmen and em- 
ployers. 

~~ 0 @ 

Newsparers vs. Waouiskey.— An Irishman 

who was once on a journey, said he never liked 





to see tables full of newspapers where he stop- 
ped over night, “for,” said he “I can never 
tind any whiskey at such places.” A shrewd 
inference. 

9 @e——— 
EXTRAORDINARY [INSTANCE OF FIDELITY 
IN A YOUNG DOG. 

[ was hunting along the Sierra Del Cobre 
last fall—having with me a pointer pup of eight 
months old at the time—in pursuit of turkeys. 
Having killed two, night came on, when I 
kindled a fire and laid down till morning. Day- 
light and the gobblers aroused me, and I re- 
newed my hunt. My pup, being but partly 
trained, impatient at the repeated snapping of 
caps (the powder being dampened the night 
previous) at a flock of Mr. Gallipavos, within 
fifty yards of me, suddenly sprang forward, and 
put up the birds, I chided him very severely 
but did not beat him, and followed on after the 
turkeys, telling the dog to remain there. I 
I found them on lofty pines, some distance off, 
on the edge of a ravine, and soon brought down 
two, with my rifle. I called my dog then, but 
he did not come; I wandered on, and passed, as 
I supposed, not far from where I had left him. 
But I must have been mistaken in the place. 
I called again. I then visited the last night’s 
camp—he was not there—then walked back to 
the fort, expecting he had gone home; (some ten 
miles;) my dog had not been seen. All the 
day I waited in vain. 

The next day I ordered one of my horses, 
with the intention of visiting the exact spot 
where I left the dog, expecting to find no more 
than his bones—for between Indians, grizzly 
bears, and wolves, his chance was poor. After 
a long search I found the spot, and great was 
my surprise and joy to find the faithful animal 
sitting in the same spot, on the side hill where 
I left him the morning before. He could not 
have heard me call him then; and had remained 
on the lone mountain the whole day and night. 
He has since proved an excellent animal, a first 
class retriever and steady hunter.—Spirit of the 
Times. 

_——# OO , 

CaLirorniA Porrry.—We always find at 
least one “‘ gem of purest ray serene” in the 
California papers. A Mr. Allen Lee Bours, in 
an original poem lately delivered before the 
Stockton Library Association, thus “lets him- 
self out,” after delivering a severe castigation 
to naughty boys for disrespect to their parents : 


“Indeed, my friends, far better would it seem, 
Were you to choose the other great extreme— 
Like one down East, who an umbrella took, 

And from the rain gave shelter to a duck ; 

Who to a limping dog once lent his arm, 

And passing a sitting hen, said—‘don’t rise, ma’am.’ 
Nor e’en to lifeless things respect did lack, 

Said always to a chair ‘ excuse my back.’ 

‘Excuse my curiosity,’ he said to books, 

And to his looking-glass, ‘excuse my looks.’ ” 


———2 © e—— 


INvEMPERANCE AT THE Soura.—A New-Or- 
leans paper makes the following statement : 

During the last year there was expended 
something near $30,000,000 for intoxicating 
drinks in this State; $20,000,000 of this was 
expanded in New-Orleans alone. There were 
made about 16,000 arrests, directly and indi- 
rectly, for drunkenness; in the city and State 
about 400 deaths by delirium tremens; about 
75 murders, besides a host of other crimes. 
Over 1000 have been reduced to vagrancy and 
pauperism ; the resources of the State have been 
crippled; thousands have been kept out of em- 
ployment; society at large has been seriously, 
deeply damaged in all its relations; the health 
and energies of some of our best citizens have 
been destroyed and ruined in life. 


An Arkansas paper states that not less than 
one hundred horses have been killed in Union 
county, by the gnats, within the past two or 
three weeks. 
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-A VERY SLIGHT DIFFERENCE. 


How one of our gay young brokers was re- 
cently furnished with a new wrinkle, is told by 
his friends on the street, as thus: 

A fellow came riding a fair-enough-looking 
horse, to the front of the office at which Joseph 
does the needful trimming for his fellow-citizens, 
and hollooed: 

“Say, understand you want to buy a hoss 
here, at this shop!” 

Banker leaned against the side of the door, 
half opened his eyes, shut ’em again, gazed 
sleepily at the bipedal and then at the quadru- 
pedal animal; and at last— 

“How much ?” 

“A hundred and fifty dollars,” was the reply. 

“Can’t give it, my friend. You’re a good 
fellow, I don’t doubt, but I can’t give that price. 
Some judge of horse-flesh myself!” 

“Well, say what you will give!” exclaimed 
the horse-merchant; ‘I want to sell.” 

“Tell what!” drawled Joe, very sleepily; 
“Tell what—I’ll give you twenty-five dollars for 
that horse.” 

“He’s wuth more,” said the jockey, tossing 
his leg over the saddle and coming slowly to the 

ground; “but J never was the man to let a hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars split me in a hoss 
trade. He’s yourn!” 

The banker took the horse, and has him yet, 
having utterly failed in a dozen efforts to give 
him away. His last trial was to bestow him 
on Prof. Snow, Veterinarian, to be used as a 
living illustration of al/ the diseases to which 
the horse is subject in this climate. But the 
Professor steadily objects, on the ground that 
several of the beast’s ailments may possibly be 
contagious.— Montgomery (Ala.) Mail. 


oS os 


How To Get a seat In A Ramway Car.— 
We copy the following from a correspondent of 
the Springfield Daily Republican. The scene 
of the adventure is laid in Toledo : 

Passing as hastily on as possible, we noticed 
as we came to the second car from the front 
that it had but few occupants, and those chiefly 
ladies, while a dense crowd was cramming itself 
into the front car or retiring to those in the 
rear. The mystery was explained, as we heard 
a brakeman exclaim, “this car is reserved for 
ladies and gentlemen accompanied by ladies.” 
A seat in that car we were bound to have, but 
how, being ladyless. Laying aside for a moment 
our overwhelming modesty, we cast our eyes 
around, and seeing an elderly gentleman ap- 
proaching with three (more than he had a right 
to) ladies in his care, we stepped in front, and 
touching our hat to the said brakeman with ex- 
treme courtesy, inquired in a tone of the most 
profound deference which we could assume, if 
he “ would not be able to procure seats for the 
ladies and elderly gentlemen.” The unwonted 
politeness shown the petty official, and the con- 
fidence reposed in his brass-badged potency, 
touched his heart at once, and deserting his post, 
he ushered us into the car and gave seats “to 
the ladies and elderly gentleman,” and the 
young gentleman. The whole thing passed so 
quickly, that my newly-adopted friends had no 
time to throw off their astonishment and repu- 
diate me before the brakeman had returned to 
his duty. Deeming the facts of the case our 
best apology, we briefly stated them, and a 
hearty laugh at the brakeman greeted the suc- 
cess of our joke. The ladies declared it to be a 


placed on the footing of old acquaintance with 
the whole party. We found them by far the 
pleasantest of the many acquaintances formed 
during our trip, and when the next morning 
we bade them good-bye at Cleveland, and the 
erg gave us a cordial invitation to his 

ome in New-York, it was with real regret that 
we parted. 


——e-9-e——— 
He alone is wise who practically remembers 
that the wages of sin in this life is only death— 


Snake Kintuine Exrraorpinary.—Mr. J. M. 
Mann, of this village, recently witnessed a curi- 
ous spectacle. It was about noon on the day 
after the slight snow we had a short time since, 
and just before the heavy snow. As he sat by 
his window he observed a robin very intently 
engaged in picking at something which was 
hardly discernible above the snow, but which 
on close vision proved to be the head of a young 
snake! Robin picked and chirped, and chirped 
and picked, till at length he seized it “by the 
nape of the neck,” and, in an instant dragged 
his victim from its snowy covering, and bore it 
off in triumph! Soon after a bevy of robins 
appeared full of warlike intentions, and ere 
long they found and slew another snake; and 
during the afternoon they killed three more— 
making five snakes which those robins dragged 
from the snow and killed. The snakes were all 
young ones, being 6 or 8 inches long. This is 
the first time we ever heard of robins assailing 
snakes. Were they driven to it by hunger on 
account of the snow? Or is it an instinct of 
theirs to kill the creeping reptiles when not so 
large as to overpower them?—@Greenjield Re- 
public. 


——-# 6 





DISGRACEFUL BREAKING UP OF THE SPRINGFIELD 
Court.—The Houston Star has the following: 

A citizen of Springfield entered the court 
room, during the session of the court, with his 
pantaloons off, and almost in a state of nudity. 
The Judge immediately ordered him to be im- 
prisoned for the space of two hours for contempt 
of court. The Sheriff, in attempting to execute 
the order of the Judge, was met by the friends 
of this individual armed, who stated that they 
would pay a fine, but that if the Sheriff at- 
tempted to arrest him they would shoot him 
down. The Sheriff then returned to the Judge, 
and reported that he could not execute his or- 
der without endangering his life. The Judge 
then called on the jury to assist in arresting 
him. But they returning, and making the same 
report, the Judge adjourned the court sine die. 
We learn verbally that the name of the above 
individual is Reynolds, a notorious desperado. 
The Sheriff summoned every body he could find 
in the whole community, but as Reynolds was 
supported by friends, and could not be taken 
without a desperate conflict and bloodshed, they 
all declined to assist in his arrest. The Judge 
was certainly right in refusing to hold the court 
under such circumstances.— (alveston (Texas) 
News, June 6th. 

——* © 0 ——_ 

CorpuLence A Ortue.—Mr. Bruce has written, 
in his Classic and Historic Portraits, that the 
ancient Spartan paid as much attention to the 
rearing of men as cattle dealers in modern Eng- 
land do to the breeding of cattle. They took 
charge of the firmness and looseness of men’s 
flesh; and regulated the degree of fatness to 
which it was lawful, in a free State, for any cit- 
izen to extend his body. Those who dared to 
grow too fat or too soft for military exercise and 
the service of Sparta, were soundly whipped ; in 
one particular instance, that of Nauclis, the son 
of Polytus, the offender was brought before the 
Enhori, at a meeting of the whole people of 
Sparta, at which his unlawful fatness was pub- 
licly exposed; and he was threatened with per- 
petual banishment if he did not bring his body 
within the regular Spartan compass, and give 
up his culpable mode of living, which was de- 
clared to be more worthy of an Ionian, than a 
son of Lacedzemon. 


——29-9—— 


A Monster Horsze.—A horse is now being 
exhibited in England which is twenty-one hands 
high, and weighs twenty-five hundred weight. 
He must be a monster—a full team, as the say- 
ing is, all alone by himself. In this connection, 
let me say that the price of horses has nearly 
doubled in many parts of France during the 
last twelve months; in Brittany, in particular, 
where a hardy race of small horses are raised, 
the advance in prices have been enormous,—J. 
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A Neepie Swattowep anp Exrractep.— 
Some time in December last, a young lady of 
this city, who had indulged in the too common 
practice of holding pins and needles in her 
mouth, swallowed what at the time she supposed 
tobea pin. She soon after suffered severe pains 
in the region of the stomach, but did not then 
attribute the cause to the supposed pin. Yes- 
terday while standing she was suddenly seized 
with an acute pain in one of her limbs, just 
above the knee, and soon after fainted. A phy- 
sician was immediately called, and he at once 
discovered and extracted from the limb a me- 
dium sized needle, which had worked nearly to 
the skin, the eye being foremost. The needle 
was much corroded, and the point had become 
nearly as much blunted as the head. The 
young lady is getting along without difficulty. 
This will doubtless be a lesson to her, as it 
should be to others, to find some safer reposi- 
tory for pins and needles than the mouth.— 
Rochester Union. 

——* © e——_—- 

Deciwepiy Coor.—An Arkansas volunteer in 
the Mexican war, riding on horseback, came 
across an Illinoian who was shot in the leg. 
The Illinoian told him he was wounded, and 
suggested to be taken up and conveyed out of 
danger. ‘‘Arkansas” placed him on behind his 
saddle, and fastened him to himself with a 
leathern strap. While they were hastening 
from danger a grape shot took “ TIllinois’” head 
off, but “Arkansas” thought he had only fainted 
from fatigue and pain. When a safe place was 
arrived at, the horseman released his charge, 
and seeing his head was gone, exclaimed, 
“Well these Illinoians are the greatest liars. 
Here’s a rascal with his head cut off, when he 
told me he was only shot in the leg. You can’t 
believe a word these fellows say!” 


WE never much admired the church warden’s 
wife who went to church for the first time in 
her life because her husband was church warden, 
and being somewhat late, the congregation were 
getting up from their knees at the time she en- 
tered ; and she said with a sweet condescending 
smile, “pray keep your seats ladies and gentle- 
men ; I think no more of myself than I did be- 
fore.” 

oo ee ros 
Force or Hasit.—It is curious to observe 
how one’s habits of thought constantly break 
out and exhibit themselves in whatever he does 
or says. In one of our colleges it was custom- 
ary for the professors to take turns in making 
the chapel prayers. Once upon an occasion 
this duty fell upon the learned professor of 
chemistry, and the students were astonished to 
hear him introduce an illustration thus: ‘‘ Thou 
knowest, O Lord, that for tipping lightning 
silver is better than palatinum, so is the mind, 
touched by Thy grace made the most ready to 
receive the principles of science!” 
On another occasion a mathematical professor 
asked “Divine goodness to enable us to know 
its length, its breadth, its depth, and its superfi- 
cial contents!” 

——e-9-¢——— 
Tue Last Hour.—The Cambridge (England) 
Chronicle says the Rev. Dr. Bacon closed his 
Dudleian Lecture with the following words : 
Give me, in the calm, cold hour of death, not 
absolution, bestowed by priestly hands, nor a 
beaticum pronounced by priestly lips, but that 
strong and earnest faith in the Gospel which in- 
spired apostles and martyrs, which gave strength 
to the Church of the Pilgrims, and which still 
glows in the bosom of the Christian teacher in 
temperate or torrid climes, in foreign lands and 
ocean’s isles. 

——e © e—— 
Wuewn the Hindoo priest is about to baptize 
an infant he utters the following beautiful sen- 
timent: ‘Little babe, thou enterest the world 
weeping, while all around thee smile; contrive 
so to live that you may depart in smiles, while 








death most deep, bitter and overwhelming. 








0. Picayune. 





all around you weep.” 
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Commnc ovr Pxiump.—A “Presentation of 
Plate” came off a few days since at Buffalo. The 
plate bore this inscription : 

Piece of plate presented to Mr. H. Warren 
at his residence at the Metropolitan, April 4, ’54, 
by himself.” 

The material was delf white with blue edges. 
Mr. Warren closed the ceremony by taking half 
a dozen raw upon it.—Atlas, 


——_9-0 ¢——. 
SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS. 


Bounp Votumes.—We have a few sets (26 
numbers) of volume eleventh, bound and un- 
bound. The price, at the office, of the unbound 
volumes is $1.00. The bound volumes are neatly 
put up in cloth covers, gilt backs, at $1.50. 

We can also furnish the covers separately, 
gilt and all ready for putting in the paper, for 
twenty-five cents each. With the covers thus 
prepared, any bookbinder can complete the 
binding for twenty-five cents. Volumes sent to 
the office will be bound complete for fifty cents. 

We are having printed a new edition of the 
first ten annual volumes of the monthly Ag7i- 
culturist, which can be supplied for $1.25 per 
volume or $10 for the set of ten volumes. 

We find that by using such good paper, our 
volume of 832 pages will be quite large to bind, 
and especially large for those who wish to stitch 
their paper together with an index, without be- 
ing at the expense of binding. To obviate this, 
we have concluded to be at the expense and 
trouble of making out an extra index with No. 
26, so as to form a complete volume of the first 
26 numbers. The index for the next 26 num- 
bers will be given at the end of the year, or with 
No. 52. This arrangement will make it conye- 
nient for all, as the 52 numbers can be stitched 
or bound in two volumes with an index for each, 
or in one volume with the double index at the 
close. 

We hope all will preserve their numbers, for 
there are many single articles each of which will 
be worth the price of the volume, for future ref- 
erence. When the paper arrives from the post- 
office, a good plan is to see that it is properly 
folded, and then pin or sew it through the mid- 
dle and cut open the leaves. It is very easy to 
stitch 26 numbers together. Todo this, arrange 
them in regular order, and with an awl punch 
several holes about one-fourth of an inch from 
the back, and through these run a strong thread 
two or three times with a darning-needle, and 
the work is done. -We have scores of volumes 
of papers, pamphlets, and addresses, thus pre- 
pared, which serve all the purposes of a bound 
volume, and occupy less room in storing and 
carrying. We would, however, prefer to see 
volumes of agricultural papers neatly bound and 
laid upon the book-shelves or tables of farmers. 
They are much better and more appropriate or- 
naments, than gilded volumes of trashy maga- 
zines or novels. 

ONE WORD MORE.—We thank our friends 
for the liberal aid they have afforded us in ex- 
tending the circulation of the Agriculturist. 
Our list has increased beyond our expectation, 
and we are daily encouraged to labor with the 
utmost diligence, to make our paper worthy of 
the confidence and admiration of our largely in- 
creasing list of readers. Our reliance for the 
continuance and increase of our list is upon 
those who are already readers. As stated above, 
we now divide the year so as to give either one 
or two complete volumes of the 52 numbers. 
Number 27 begins the second volume, or half 
of the year. We respectfully request all our 
present subscribers to make a little exertion at 
this time, and each send us on at least one new 
name. If you cannot get your neighbors to 
send on for a year, ask them to try the paper 
for six months, as in that time they will get a 
complete volume. 

Back Numpers.—We have taken the precau- 
tion to print each week a large number of extra 
copies, so that we can still supply new subscri- 
bers with full sets from the beginning of this 


lost by a subscriber, will be freely supplied. 
Specimen copies sent to any person, whose ad- 
dress is furnished post-paid. 


To CorrEsPonDENTSs.—We have several com- 
munications on hand which we will look over 
as soon as we have time, and some of them will 
be published. It is no trifling labor to prepare 
for the printer many communications which we 
receive. Some are written so closely that there 
is not room to put in corrections, without re- 
writing the whole. We cheerfully prepare ar- 
ticles, unless there is manifest want of care on 
the part of the writer. If he does as well as he 
can, we make all needful changes and correc- 
tions. 

As most writers doubtless wish to improve 
their own style, we suggest to them to keep an 
exact copy of their communications, and then 
compare this copy with the printed sheet. They 
may often learn something in this way. 

We are not anxious to receive original poetry. 
We have little space for rhyme, and we have 
good selections enough to last us a year at least. 
Good poetry, however, will not be rejected ; but 
we advise all who attempt to write in verse to 
remember, that good rhyme does not constitute 
good poetry ; on the contrary, some of the best 
poetry we have ever seen does not “rhyme” at 
all, while some of the best rhyme contains not a 
single poetic sentiment. 


aarkets, 

Remarks.—Flour has fallen 50 cts. per bbl. 
the past week. Corn has advanced from 2 to 3 
cts. per bushel. Pork 124 to 25 cts. less per 
bbl. Beef firm. Wool hasa downward tend- 
ency, with no buyers in this market, except in 
small parcels for immediate use. 

Cotton is 4 to} cts. per lb. better. 
in other southern products. 

We have news per steamer Atlantic to the 
14th inst. The Corn and Cotton markets were 
dullin Great Britain, with a slight fall in prices. 
The. Mark Lane Express of the 12th inst., rep- 
resents the weather as cold and gloomy, the 
stock of all kinds of grain on hand is small, and 
anticipates a rize before the harvest, which is 
not expected to be completed till the middle of 
August. 

The Weather continues favorable for harvest- 
ing and the growing Crops; and of these we 
have little more to say than will be found by 
referring to our last week’s remarks, under the 
same head. 











No change 
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PRODUCE MARKET. 
Saturday, June 24, 1854. 


THE markets to-day are rather more brisk than last week, 
although still somewhat dull. Vegetables are rather scarce, 
such as Beets, Carrots, &c., while the fruits of the season 
seem to be taking their place. 

Carter Potatoes, @ bbl., $4 25@$4 50; Mercer, @ bbl., 
$4 50@$4 75 ; Bermuda, $6 50; Charleston, $5 25@$5 50; 
Common, $2 50@$2 75; Cabbage, @ hundred, $6@$8 ; 
Turnips, hundred bunches, $4@$6; Radishes, $1@ 
$1 50; Peas, @ bushel, $1@$1. 123¢ ; Carrots, @ hundred, 

4 50@$5; Beets, $6; Apples, very few in market, @ bbl., 

6 ; Gooseberries, # bushel, $2 25@$2 50 ; Cherries, @ Ib 





8@12c.; Strawberries, #@ hundred baskets, $3 50@$4; 
tone 18@2Ic. $ lb. ; Eggs, 16c. ® doz., ; Cheese, ® Ib., 
Ic, 
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NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
Monday, June 26, 1854. 
THE day is very pleasant, being comfortably cool and the 
attendance quite full. The effects of the late high prices 
is still very visible, as large numbers of cattle are continu- 
ally arriving. Sixty-five car loads arrived from Albany this 
morning. The difficulties on the Erie Railroad sent many 
cattle destined for this route by the northern roads to avoid 
any possible detention. These difficulties will probably be 


arranged early this week. 
The quality is about medium or below, there being sev- 
eral comparatively poor lots and very few of extra quality. 





volume, (March 15.) Any copies accidentally 


Some few lots as low as 83¢c., and two or three were esti- 





mated as high as llc. The great mass sold for 84@9Xe. 
Mr. ALLERTON reports 


Cows and calves, $30@$75 
Veals, live weight, 44 @6%Kc. 
“« gross weight, $1 25@$2 50 
Sheep, $5@89 
Lambs, $3@$7 
Corn fed swine, 4%@5 cts. per pound. 
Mast fed “ 4@4%c. 


Mr. CHaMBERLIN reports beeves 8@8¥<c., and dull ; cows 
and calves, $30@$60; sheep, $3 50@$8, and all sold; 
lambs, $2 50@$6 ; veal calves, 5, 6@7e, 

Mr. Browntne reports beeves 84@l10c. ; cows and 
calves, $28@$35@$55 ; sheep, $3@$5@$7 50; lambs, 
$3@$5 50; veals, 546@7XKc. 

* Mr. O'BRIEN reprots beeves 8@1lc.; cows and calves 
$25@$40 ; veal calves, 44@73¥c. 
Washington Yards, Forty-fourth street. 
A. M. ALLERTON, Proprietor, 
RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DAY 


Beeves, 3,282 2,062 
Cows 17 
Sheep, 1,109 200 
Swine, 795 300 
Veals, 604 


Of the above there came by the Hudson River R. R., 2100 
Beeves ; Hudson River Boats, 210; Erie R. R., 50 Beeves, 
795 Swine; Harlem Ra'‘lroad, 12 Beeves, 17 Cows and 
Calves, 1109 Sheep, 604 Veal Calves. ; 

Beeves from New-York State 255 ; Ohio, by cars, 803 ; on 
foot, 745 ; total, 1548 ; Kentucky, by cars, 401 ; Indiana, by 
cars, 265; Illinois, by cars, 535 ; Iowa, by cars, 102. 

CHAMBERLIN’s, Robinson street. 


RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKBT TO-DAY. 


Beeves, 130 
Veals, 200 
Cows and Calves, 100 
Sheep, 2,500 
Lambs, 1,500 

BROWNING’s, Sixth street. 
Beeves, 191 100 
Sheep and Lambs, 4,597 1,400 
Cows and Calves, 65 
Veals, 28 

O’BriEn’s, Sixth street. 
Beeves, 40 
Cows and Calves, 70 30 
Veals, 56 15 
——e ee 





PRICES CURRENT. 
. Produce, Groceries, Provisions, Lumber, &c. 
Ashes. 
Pot, Ist sort, 1853......+++.. +02. 100 1bs.5 75 @5 81% 


Pearl, Int sort, 1658. 0.0.01... occ. sccccceccecs 5 50 — 
Beeswax. 
American Yellow.........-s+00..0.8 Ib. — 29 @ 30 


Bristles, 
American, Gray and White............... —40 @— 45 

Coal. 

Liverpool Orrel.........ss000  chaldron,— — 


9— 


50 
6 50 


eee eeee sees cee 


Cotton. 


Ordinary...... 
Middling...... 
Middling Fair, 


—— oo a N.O. 4 Texas. 
94 9 9 
10x i® 


10 
ie 113g 12% 


Ke 
bt 
1l 
Cotton Bagging. 
Gunny Cloth........  eesececees 8 yard, — 124@13 — 
American Kentucky... .......eseeeseeeee—— — - 
Dundee........eeee- 


ee ee 2 ceed %, 


Java, White........c00 . seceseceee B lb— 14 
MOCHE 60 ccccscscccccese cosvccccsccccces — 13 


—1 
14 


Cordage. 
Bale Rope......cesceesseecesvcecs Bilb— 7 10 
Boit Rope........c.scccccesceveevsecces _— 20 


Corks. 
Velvet, Quarts.......+ 
Velvet, Pints. .ccccevevcccvevecce: cose. 
Phials. ..eeeesececse 


Flax. 
JOTBOY. 00s ce cececsecvecsececcsscsccs Blb — & @-9 


Feathers, 
Live Geese, prime...... 
Flour and Meal. 
SOUr......ecce0 Parre'e seaeboeweeses 8 bbl. 6 62344@7 — 
Superfine No. 2.......0 cs 00 eee wees 675 @T— 
State, common brand 7 50 
State. Straight brand,........... 


See seesereeeerceees—— 


vec etee cease @ Ib. — 47 Q@— 48 


eee eee ee we eeersee 
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- a sane 
State, favorite brands............- cee secs 7 6254@8 — 
Western, mixed do.......--.eeeeeeeeeeee 9 3B73GQ@I 50 
Michigan and Indiana, Straight do........ 7 373g @7 50 
Michigan, fancy brands.............e.+0s 7814¥@ 8 — 
Ohio, common to good brands............ 7 373g -- 
Ohio, round hoop, common.............. 943%@9 623 
Ohio, fancy brands....... enseeee Bm 8 3749 
Ohio, extra brands...........-..22+-. 00+ 875 @l10 50 
Michigan and Indiana, extra do........... 850 @Il0 25 
Genesee, fancy brands............-...00 950 @ 950 
Genesee, extra brands...........-...00+5 10— @ Il 50 
MN, CAM WOUNE). 0. cSecel tec neck cccces 776 @7 8l¥ 
BrandyWine. 2.00.00. esos cece cove cess cess 3 B7THQYI— 
Georgetown...... ae Giktih Aas Si fieht nied - 887355@9 — 
POPUP SOUT oak voces oS etec ccs cece 8 874 @9 — 
Richmond Country................se00ee 8 75 8 8736 
DERI... iitaiihd 5s seike ohe0,5529 ere hens 75 8 873g 
Baltimore, Howard Strect...........-..++ 875 8 8736 
Rye Flour... ......... swabscemne nekee? ok 3 87356@5 6234 


Corn Meal, Jersey. .......+sseeceeeseseee 3 873§Q@4 18 
Corn Meal, Brandywine... .....++see.005 4— s 
Corn Meal, Brandywine...... -8 punch. 1850 @ — 


Grain. 







Wheat, White Genesee...........$ bush. 245 @2 50 
Wheat, do., Canada (in bond) 188 @I1 95 
Wheat, Southern, White... ~-2— @215 
Wheat, Ohio, White....... soe 2— G22 
Wheat, Michigan, White .......e+0e000+. 215 gs 25 
Wheat, Mixed Western .........+.se0e00 195 2 00 
Wheat, Western Red .........-..+++ eoeee 160 @Q175 
Rye, Northern.........sseccccsessessese 12 @ — 
TRIE, EE vance ccsecccuneccsbcccsccce -—- @-79 
Corn, Round Yellow..........seceeesse.——= 82 @- 83 


Corn, Round White..........0.0 sesessee — 82 2 = 


Corn, Southern White...........0s0008 .- 8 @- 

Corn, Southern Yellow......20.sesssee ~ 85 @--90 
Corn, Southern Mixed............- seseee — 80 @- —- 
Corn, Western Mixed............... wees — 86 G- 87 
Corn, Western Yellow.............s00..—— — —— 


Barley...... 








Oats, River and Canal. —52 @—53 
Oats, New-Jersey........ Siete aah — 50 [(@—-51 
Oats, Western............2..sseececcsee— 53 @—54 
Death, DORR. ois 005s sanassivdent magaies — 47 @—419 
Oats, Southern........ :6scenepesshannes — 42 @—45 
Peas, Black-eyed ............ @2bush. 275 @2 s7K 
Peas, Canada. ...................bush. 1 184%@- — 
SE, WIIG. 20 ok occa asnans cme beens 150 @Il 62% 
Hair. 
Rio Giande, Mixed.......... +++ 8 lb.— 23 @ — 23 
Buenos Ayres, Mixed..........s00....-— 21 @ — 23 
Hay, FoR SHIPPING : 
North River, in bales........ 8 100 lbs. — 874 @— 90 
Hemp. 
Russia, clean ........+00: sees 8 ton.285 — @350 — 
Russia, Outshot..........ceeecesereee— — Q@— — 
DIRING...cwsesscvcacacoes RE #2 lb.— 154@ — — 
Sisal... " wwe —- 10 @— 4K 
Sunn.. seer 54@— — 
Ttalian........cceesessceceee ton, 290 — @3I00 — 
DRED. Shbavioctaoe bkndee ses 02seepcensnee ==. Gene 


American, Dew-rotted... sesceccceesesew—= @—— 
American, do., Dressed.......+0.2.+..200 — @280 — 


American, Water-rotted..........+ ose - @--— 
Hops. 

BBSB 0 00sec 02200 ccessoosevesescspa== 28 @— 30 

Peden kos cpleshhn on hochl nn Oe sabes —18 @— 2% 
Lime. 

Rockland, Common......«....+0+e8 bbl— — @ 87 
Lumber. 

_ WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Timber, White Pine........ # cubic ft. — @ — 22 
Timber, Oak....... Hebanns ee oe ceescees — 2 @— 30 


Timber, Grand Island, W. O..........— 35 @ — 38 
Timber, Geo. Yel. Pine.....(by cargo) — 18 @ — 22 
YARD SELLING PRICES 


Timber, Oak Scantling ....... 8 M. ft.80— @ 40 — 
Timber, or Beams, Eastern............17 50 @ 18 75 
Plank, Geo, Pine, Worked....... ...+. —— @ 35 — 


Plank, Geo. Pine, Unworked...........20 -— @ 25 — 
Plank and Boards, N. R. Clear........37 50 @ 40 — 





Plank and Boards, N. R. 2d qual...... 30 — 35 -—~ 
Boards, North River, Box.............16 — ij — 

Boards, Albany Pine............ 8 pee. — 16° @ — 228 
Boards, City Worked .............ss+..—- 22 @ — 24 
Boards, do. narrow, clear ceiling. ..... —% @-— 
Plank, do., narrow, clear flooring......— 25 @— — 
Plank, Albany Pine..........cse+.--+ —26 @— 32 
Plank, City Worked........... .seceeee—— 26 Q@ — 82 
Plank, Albany Spruce. .............+.-— 18 @— 20 
Piank, Spruce, City Worked...........—22 @— 24 
Shingles, Pine, sawed.... scone eine 225 @ 2 50 
Shingles, Pine, split and shaved.......275 @ 3— 
Shingles, Cedar, 3 ft. Ist qual....8 — @28— 
Shingles, Cedar, 3 ft. 2d quality..... 22— @ 25 — 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. Ist quality........19— @21— 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. 2d quality........17 — @ 18 — 
Shingles, Company, 3 ft.........-.+60-32 — @— — 
Shingles, Cypress, 2 ft.......-sseeees— — @16— 
Shingles, Cypress, 3 ft.......6..000-+--— = @ 22 — 
Staves, White Oak, Pipe........... -- 65 —- @— — 
Staves, White Oak, Hhd ........++....52 — @— — 
Staves, White Oak, Bbl............ -40— @—— 
Staves, Red Oak, Hhd.............+ 38 — @ 35 — 
Heading, White Oak...........00.s008 60—- @—-— 
@—— 
@ — 30 
— 27 
— 27 

ite tikes sreveesem 24@ — UP 


Out, 44@60d.... 0.0.22 eee BID. — AOD 
ae. ge RR Og id 


Naval Stores. 
Teepentings A Most Connty.B 280lb— — -@ . as 
‘ e, Mveseecesseesses™™ — 4 
oo. eee eeaaepeemSTn 1 Hem 3°50 
Pitch, City serene evedcck on iiss seenesuta ee @-—--— 








Resin, Common, (delivered)........... -175 @ 1 87% 
Resin, White................ 9 280 Ih, 250 @ 475 
Spirits Turpentine............. 


Oil Cake. 


cio Ae |) er 
Thick, Round, Country. 








Thin Oblong Country..................+ 
Plaster Paris. 
Blue Nova Scotia................. P ton, 38 50 @3 75 
ORIN STINE 6 ons soc asseassupnce 350 @ 3624 
Provisions, 
Beef, Mess, Country.............@ bbl. 1150 @12 50 
Beef, Prime, Country. ............0.e0008 650 @ 725 
ORE, BOOGE, UG. 055 0. newton soc ccsnees 15 50 _-— 
Eon 0 one cen dese nce 15 50 8; -- 
ee he Bee. oe 4 72 @8— 
Beef, Mess, repacked, Wiscon........ —-— @l6— 
Beef, Prime, Mess................ #8 tce. 2275 @—— 
Pork, Mess, Western............ B bbl. 1437 @i4 50 
Pork, Prime, Western................+- 1250 @-— 
en SR a6. . vniawin prepa gh «4 1488 @I6— 


Pork, Clear, Western.................. —— @I5 50 
Lard, Ohio, Prime, in barrels...... 8 lb. — 104@Q@—— 
gS ERE ear ce T — 8%@— 9 











PE, STII bat 20s «0 00a 300-400 20 —— @— 75 
Shoulders, Pickled.............0.....0.% — 6%@—-— — 
Shoulders, Dry Salted.................. —-— @ 6% 
Beef Hams, in Pickle............ bbl. 13— @I16 50 
oo ge nee EEE Blb—9 @— 9% 
Butter, Orange County.... Ss -....... —-19 @—21 
NE ee ee ere ca —122 @—15 
Butter, New-York State Dairies......... —16 @—i9 
TR MEER so cccaves cscs s escccee —12 @—15 
Butter, other Foreign, (in bond,)........ —-—- @-— 
Cheese, fair to prime.................04. — 5 @ 9 
tre. 
nee eee ER a kn shorniewh ><A) ‘weaned B— 6%@— 8 
Crude, East India............ss.sesseee. —- 7 @ 7% 
errr te. — 5 @ 5% 
Seeds. 
ClOVEF 00. wees esececes sas ceee cece Blb.— 7@— 9 
Timothy, Mowed............. eee B tee. 14— Ql? -- 
PINS, WOMEDN ss. 0 celdsocesestatekness 17— @20— 
Flax, American, Rough.........@ bush, — —_—— 
EABOOE, OMICMNG.... 2-6 on vec cccese sess — @-— 
Salt. 
so” nee 8 bush. —— @—48 
ok ay re: —_ — 
Liverpool, Ground. .............% sack,110 @ 112 
BAVETPOOL, FANG, ..0.000.0220000 orcceecccces 145 150 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s................ 1 7235§@ 175 
Sugar. 
ty 3 SEE Pr Bilb.— — @-— 
New-Orleans......... iuG wars ode <cbhnn — 4 @— 6% 
Cuba Musosvado. .... .cccccvceccsveces — 44¥@— 6 
PR sci nxa noohasneah sapeaee com — 44@— 6% 
PERVEE, GUMIND once cncs ccsdwecesoccesce —j] 74@— 8 
Havana, Brown and Yeilow............ — 5 @ 7% 
Stuart’s, Double-Refined, Loaf..... -— 9X%@—-— 
do. do. do, Crushed :G: — 9%@—— 
do. do. do. Ground :8: — 8%@—-— 
do. (A)Orashed......<...... :e:- 9 @-— 
do. 2d quality, Crushed............ none, 
ne A eee CELE Lee — 54@—— 
oS be aca ty aM — 6%@-—-—- 
EP EUNIRSS 35 x00 seve ce iP Sire fy — 5 @-7 
Tallow. 
American, Prime.................. 9 tb. — IM@— 12H 
Tobacco. 
URS os hisn erick, cane 3 vet 05.00 8 ib.—— @—— 
PEN oiin vic. coeccsas nvcsevssaces am 7 @ IO 
PS SINR 50. iss ons 8 do09 500509 08'5 — 6%@—11 
DEED Boies sc deck or eis scope nadess -— @-— 
eS SPELT Ee Lee LE —12 @—-18 
SCC eka iiss ike conten kspene 6 +2 ose .— 1SW@— 23% 
OS ESE ets eee ee ee —40 @—45 
Havana, Fillers and Wrappers.......... —2 @1-- 
Florida Wrappers................0.0085 —15 @—60 
Connecticut Seed Leaf..................— 6 @—20 
Pennsylvania Seed Leaf................. -—— 54%@-—15 
Wool. 
American, Saxony Fleece.......... 8 lb. — 47 @— 50 
American, Full-blood Merino............ —42 @—-4 
American 3¢ and % Merino ............--36 @— 38 
American, Native and { Merino........ —30 @— 33 
Extra, Pulled,..... Wes betes ce snde scree —40 @—42 
Superfine, Pulled.......-..-.--- .2.-+0-—= 34 @— 36 
Bs As ns 66 bso cas sos cicgss cme —28 @— 30 
— —— 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Terus—(invariably cash before insertion.) 
Ten cents per line for each insertion. 
Advertisements standing one month one-fourth less. 
Advertisements standing three months one-third less. 
Ten words make a line. 
No advertisement counted at less than ten lines. 


OPP eeeee5eeere_enre O_e©=<c 0 0 eee > 


BOOK THAT OUGHT TOBE READ BY EVERY 
FARMER IN THE COUNTRY. bles 
UNCLE SAM’S FARM FENCE, by A. D. Minne, Price 75 cts. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“Full of impressive scenes."—V. Y. Tribune. f 
“May be read with pleasure and profit by all.”-- Yonker’s 


“The scenes and incidents of every day life are truthfully 
portrayed.”—WV. Y. Budget. : 

“It is a splendid illustrated book, and reflects much credit 
upon the publishers.”— Warren Co. 5 : 

"It cannot fail to interest the general reader.”"—Monmouth 


lemocrat, 
_ "The author exposes the fearful, damning, workings and 
influence of the rum traffic, and points out the only re- 
medy.”--Literary Sta ,. : 
©. SHEPHARD & CO. Publishers, 152 Fulton-st. 
Sent hy mail free of Postage. For sale, by hookeellers gen 
erally. 39-45, 





GREAT SALE 


CO" IMPROVED SHORT-HORN DURHAM CATTLE.—The 
subscriber will sell at public auction on Wednesday, the 
12th of July next, at the Yellow Springs, in Green county, 
Ohio, his entire Herd of Durham Short-horns, consisting of 
about 50 head of different ages and sexes of the choicest ani- 
mals to be found in our country, 

There has been a want of care in registering them for a 
number of years,so that their Pedigrees cannot be given 
with precision. Their character is, however, widely known 
as being perhaps the most celebrated Herd in America. 

The sale will be positive to the highest bidder, on six 
months credit for approved paper, or 10 per cent. off for cash. 

The Yellow Springs is of easy access, being on the Little 
Miami Railroad—9 miles 8. W. of Springfield—9 miles N. E. 
of Xenia, and 75 miles N. E. of Cincinnati. 

41-44 WILLIAM NEFF. 











= 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—THE SUBSCRIBER 
: keeps constantly on hand, and offers for sale the follow- 
ing valuable implements: 
an Mills of various kinds, for rice as well as wheat, rye, &c. 
Grain Drills, a machine which every large grain planter 
should peneeet. They are of the best patterns, embracing 
most valuable improvements. 
Smut Machines, Pilkington’s, the most approved for general 


use, 

Hay and Cotton Presses—Bullock’s progressive power- 
presses, combining improvements which make them by far 
the best in use, 

Grain mills, corn and cob crushers, a very large assortment 
of the best and latest improved kinds, 

Horse Powers of all kinds, guaranteed the best in the Uni- 
ted States. These embrace—Ist. The Chain Power, of my own 
manufacture, both single and double-geared, for one and two 
horses, which has never been equalled for lightness in run- 
ning, strength, and economy. They are universally approved 
wherever they have been tried. 2d. The Bogardus powrt. for 
one to four horses. These are compact, and wholly of iron, 
and adapted toallkinds of work. 8d. Eddy’s Circular Wrought 
Tron Power, large cog-wheels, one to six horses, a new and 
favorite power. 4th. Trimble’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one to 
mi horses, 5th. Warren’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one or two 

orses. 

RAIN MILLS, STEEL AND CAST IRON MILLS, AT $6 
P to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse or Steam 

‘ower. 

ILE MACHINES.—FOR MAKING DRAINING TILES OF 
all descriptions and sizes. 
ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE, AND ENDLESS- 
chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India Rubber 
Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. 

ALIFORNIA IMPLEMENTS OF ALL KINDS, MADE EX- 

pressly for the California and Oregon Markets. 

RAINING TILES OF ALL FORMS AND SIZES. 


LOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED HARVESTER.—A newly- 
patented machine, will harvest 10 or 12 acres per day 
with one horse. 
AY AND COTTON PRESSES.—BULLOOK’S PROGRESS. 
IVE Power Presses, combining improvements which 
make them by far the best in use. 
HRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS COMBINED—OF 
Three Sizes and Prices, requiring from two to eight 
horses to drive them, with corresponding horse powers.— 
These are the latest improved patterns in the United States. 
OUTHERN PLOWS—Nos. 101A, 111A, 121, 14, 15, 18, 18/2, 
19, 191/2, 20, A 1, A2, 50, 60, and all other sizes. 
ORN-SHELLERS, HAY, STRAW, AND STALK-CUTTERS, 
Fanning-Milis, &., of all sizes. 
1-tf R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water street. 





ERUVIAN GUANO,—First quality of Fresh Peruvian 
Guano, just received in store 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water st., N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HEELER AND WILSON MANUFACTURING COM 
PANY’S IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES, manufac, 
tured at Watertown, Conn, Office and Warerooms, at 342 
Broadway, N. Y. ‘ J 
These Machines have been in successful operation, in the 
hands of manufacturers and families, for the past two years, 
and in every case have given universal satisfaction. The 
Proprietors are now prepared to offer them to the publi with 
that increased confidence in their merits which the vnitel 
testimony of their numerous customers has strength ne@ .ud 
confirmed. 
These Machines are entirely different from any other, the 
principles on which they are made being exclusively our 
ri) 


wh, 

Among the advantages of this Machine over any others are 
the following: . ‘ 

1. The simplicity of its construction, and the ease with 
which it can be kept in the most perfect order. > 

2. The perfect manner with which the operator is enabled 
to stitch and sew the various kinds of work, from the finest 
linen to thecoarsest cloths. te : A 

3. It particularly excels in the rapidity with which work 
cat be executed ; in that respect it has no equal. 

4, The little power required to propel them, enabling even 
those of the most delicate constitution to use them without 
inary to their health. yi RE r 

e are now manufacturing a larger sized Machine, more 
particularly adapted to the sewing of leather, canvass bags, 
and the heavier kinds of cloths. | , i 

An examination of our Machines is respectfully solicited 

at our Office, 343 Broadway. 37-49. 


MACHINE WORKS. 


ME & J. H. BUCK & CO.S MACHINE WORKS, LEBA 
@ NON, N. H., Manufacturers of a great variety of wood 
working machinery, of the most approved style, simple con- 
struction, and effective and firm operation, to be found in 
the country; comprising complete sets for making Railroad 
cars, doors, sash and blind, ship-building, bedsteads, cabinet, 
and carpenter work, &c., &c. Also, some machines of pecu- 
liar merit, such as for single and double Tenoning, capable of 
making from one to four tenons at the same operation of 
any width, size, or length, on large or small timber, with 
relishing cylinder attached. Also, an improved timber Plane- 
ing machine, with the addition of a side cutter, with which 
the top and edge of timber or plank is planed, whether square 
or bevel, at the same operation, and-in the same time occu- 
pied in planeing but one side on all other machines. They 
also manufacture circular, single, and gang saw-mills, flour- 
ing and corn mills, hand and power pow | machines for 
storehouses, shafting, hangers, pullies, and mi gcoring ofall 
patterns. MARTIN BUCK, 

J. H. BUCK, 

F. A. CUSHMAN 

Wa. DUNCAN, 

AGEnTs.--R. L. Allen, 189 & 191 Water st. ; 8. B. Schenck, 163 

Greenwich st.; Andrews & Jessup, 67 Pine st.; Lawrence 
Machine shop, 51 Broad st., and Lawrence, Mass. ; Leonard & 
Wilson, 60 Beaver st.; Wm, F. Sumner, Crystal Palace. [36-tf 
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" GARDEN SEEDS, 
GENERAL LIST OF FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, imported 
and raised for R. L, ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water street. 
PgEAas.—Early May, Prince Albert, Early Warwick, Early 
Washington or June, Early Frame or June, Early Charlton, 


Early Emperor, Bishops Karly Dwarf, Dwarf Sugar, Dwarf 


Blue Imperial, Blue Prussian, Fairbeard’s Champion of Eng- 
land, Large White Marrowfat, Black Eyed Marrowfat, and 
all of Knight’s different varieties. 

ORN.—Early Canada, Large Sweet or Sugar, Stowell’s Ever- 
reen, Old Colony, Constantinople, White Flint, Yellow Flint, 
utton Browns, and Tuscarora 
Breans.—Early China, Early Valentine, Yellow Six Weeks. 

Early Mohawk, Large White Kidney, Refugee or One Thou- 
sand to One, Dutch Case Knife, Large Lima, Horticultural 
Cranberry, Scarlet Runner, White Dutch Runner, Dwarf 
Horticulturist, Red Mohawk, Turtle Soup, 
BORECOLE OR KALE.—Green Curled Scotch Kale. 
CavULIFLOWER.—Large Early London, Large Late, Walchren, 
CeLery.—White Solid, New Silver Giant, arge Manchester, 
Seymour's Superb White. 

RESS.—Curled or Peppergrass, Water or Winter. 

Cucumber.—Early Frame, Early White spine very fine, Lon- 
don Long Green, Short Green Prickley, Extra Long Green 
Turkey, Gerkin or West India. 

Faq PLAnr. —Long Purple, pot White. 

Enpive.—Green Curled, Broad Leaved Batavia 

Carrots.—Long Orange, White Belgian, Early Horn, Large 
Altringham, 

Beets,—Early Blood Turnip, Flat Bassano, Long Blood Red, 
-— none.térk Blood, Yellow Turnip, Early Scarcity. 

Onton.—Large Wethersfield Red, White Silver Skin. Yel- 

low Silver Skin. 

Tornips.—All of the varieties. 

WATERMELON.—Mountain Sprout, Mountain Sw aot, very fine, 
Long Island, Black Spanish, Citron for preserve 

oe —Large Red, Round Red, Large Yellow, Small Yel- 


“Eerroce. —Early Curled Silesia, Early White Cabbage. Fine 
Imperial Cabbage. Royal Cabbage, fine Large Green Ice 
Head. Brown Dutch, Superb Brown Head, Large India, Ice 
Coss, Paris Green Coss, Hampton Court 

MELON.—Green Citron, Pine Apple, Skillman’s Fine Netled, 
Nutmeg, Large Yellow, Cantelup, Large Musk. 

RapisH,—Wood’s Early Frame, Early Short Top Long Scar- 
let, Early Scarlet Turnip, Long Salmon, Long White, Naples, 
White Turnip, Yellow Turnip) Black Fall Spanish, White Fall 
Spanish, Rose Colored, China Winter. 

CaBBace.—EarlyYork or June, Early Sagar Loaf, Barly Flat 
Battersea, Large French Oxheart, Large York, Comstock’s 
Prem. Flat Dutch, Large Drumhead "Winter. Large Flat Dutch, 
Large & Bergen or American, True Green Glazed, Fine Drum- 
hea Savoy, Green Globe Savoy, Red Dutch, Wakefield, 
Charlwood’s Prem. Flat Dutch, 

RuvBarB.—Early Tobolsk, Myatt’s Scarlet, Victoria. 
A CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF FLOWER SEEDS. 


BOOKS FOR THE FARMERS, 
ALL SENT FREE OF POSTAGE. 
Furnished by R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water street. 
astern The Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 
cen 
Il. ees Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 
Ill. The American Kitchen Gardener. Prics 25 cents, 
Af The American Rose Culturer., Price 25 cents, | 
V. Prize Essay on Manures. By 8. L. Dana, price 25 cents, 
VI. Skinner’s Elements of Agriculture, —Price 25 cents. 
VIL The = of the Farm, with Directions for Extirpation, 
Price 25 ce 
VIII. erae:-diais Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c., 
Price 25 cents. 
IX. The Hive aud Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies, 
Price 25 cents. 
X, The Hog—its Diseases and Management, Price 25 cents. 
XL. The American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c., 
Price 25 cents. 
XII. Domestic Fowl and Ornamental Poultry, 


29-tf 





Price 25 


oextit. Chemistry made Essay for the Use of Farmers, Price 
25 ce! 
a The Ameri ican Poultry Yard. The cheapest and best 
book 4 oye Price $1 
XV. The American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all 
the ee known, with directions for use. By Browne. 
Price $1 
XVI. Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 
XVII. Storkhort’s Chemital Field Lectures. Price $1. 
XVIII. Wilson on the Cultivation of Flax. Price 35 cents. 
XIX. The Farmer’s Cyclopedia. By Blake. Price $1 25, 
XX. Allens Rural Architecture. Price $1 25. 
oon! Phelps’ Bee Keeper’s Chart. Illustrated. 


oe ir, seater s Lectures of Practical Agriculture. Paper, 
price 50 cen 

XXIIL. , ae 3 Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1 25. 

XXIV. Johnston 's Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 


Geology, P 


Price 25 


Randall’ 8 ‘aiew Husbandry. Price $1 25. 
XXVI. Miner’s American Bee Keeper’s Manuel. Price $1. 
XXVII. Dodd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price 


XXVIII. Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 
vol. Price $1 25. 
XXIX. Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price 


XXX. — on the Breeds and Management of Sheep.— 

Price 75 ce : 
xx. Youatt on the Hog. Complete, Price 60 cents. 

xX XXII. Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By. Stevens.— 
Price $1 25 

XXXIV. “The Shepherd’s own Book. Edited by Youatt, 
Skianer and Randall. Price $2. 

XXXV. Stephens’ Book of the Farm; or Farmer’s Guide.— 
Edited by Skinner. Price $4. 

XXXVI, Allen’s American Farm Book, Price $1. 

XXXVII. The American Florists’ Guide. Price 75 cents. 
XXXVILL. The Cottage and Farm Bee-keeper. Price 50 
ents. 
‘ Pe Sn Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 


as ah Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. Price 
XLI. Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard. Price $1 2 
XLII Gunn’s Domestic Medicine. A book for ev ery mar- 
ried manand woman. Price $3. 
XLIII. Nash’s Progressive Farmer. 
in the country. Price 50 cents. i 
Lo . Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. Price 75 


cents 

XLV. Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2 vols. Price #2 50. 

XLVI. Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. Price $1. 

XLVII. Smith’s Landscape Gardening. Containing Hints 
on ar ranging Parks, eee Grounds, &c., &c. Edited by 
Lewis F. Allen. Price $ 

RE SORNTLY PUBLISHED. 

XLVI. The Farmer’s Land Measurer ; or Pocket Compan- 
ion. Price 50 cents 
XLIX. Buist’s American Flower Garden Directory. Price 


A book for every boy 


er 25. 
L. The Ameriean Fruit Grower’s Guide in Orchard and Gar- 
den, Being the most complete book on the subject ever pub- 
8 
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GENUINE SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 

Bist SUBSCRIBER HAS NOW ON HAND, AND IS CON- 

stantly manufacturing at his works in MippLetowy, 

Conn., SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF Lime, which he warrants free from 
any adulteration, and equal, if not superior to any in the 
market. It is made of bones, prepared in the most approved 
manner, put up in substantial bags for trenepor ta Goniand't is 
furnished promptly to order, or at the works. 

He also manufactures and has constantly on hand for the 
market, Bone Dust of a superior quality. 

These fertilizers have been thoroughly tested by carefuland 
experienced agriculturists in this vicinity, and have given 
general satisfaction, ANDREW COE, 

_ March 1 3. 1804. R S-40.] Middletown, Ct. 

NREES- “AND PLANTS, —PARSONS & CO., FLUSHING, 
near New-York, offer for sale their usual assortment, 
with the addition of many rare novelties of Fruit Trees, for 
the Orchard and the Garden; Ornamental Trees, Shrubs,and 
Roses, for the Avenue Lawn, or Cemetery ; Vines for the 
Grapery, and Exotic Plants for Greenhouse culture. Cata- 
logues can be obtained at No, 60 Cedar street, or will be sent 
by mail to all post-paying applicants enclosing a postage 
stamp. _ 23-71 


GARDEN ‘IMPLEMENTS. 

EDGE, LONG-HANDLE, AND SLIDING PRUNING 

SHEARS ; Budding and Edging Knives ; Pruning Hatch- 
ets, saws and knives; pruning, vine and flower scissors; bill 
and Milton hooks; lawn and garden rakes; garden seufilers, 
hoes of great variety, shovels and spades; hand engines, 
which throw water forty feet or more, syringes and water 
pots; grafting chisels, tree scrapers, and caterpillar brushes: 
transplanting trowels, reels; hand plow and cultivator, very 
useful to work between rows of vegetables, together with a 
large assortment of other implements too numerous to men- 
tion. 21tf) R. L. ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water-st. 


" «MORRIS FEMALE INSTITUTE, 


HIS INSTITUTION IS SITUATED AT MORRISTOWN, 
N.J., about an hour and a half’s ride from the city of 
New-York, on the Morris and Essex railroad; the cars leay- 
ing New-York several times a day. It has been ably patron- 
ized for the yt six years. There will be a vacancy fora few 
more pupils in April. 

Faithful teachers are provided for English branches usually 
required ; also Drawing and Painting. French, Latin, and 
Spanish under a native teacher. 

Vocal and instrumental music by an accomplished player, 
whose time and attention has been for years devoted exclu- 
sively to this object. 

Fur cher pacticaierys and circulars, may be obtained by ap- 
plying to SEELEY, Principal, or at the book-store of 

fessrs. C. Shepard & Co., 152 Fulton street, near Broadway, 
or at this office. 

Persons wishing to send their daughters from home, hr ge 
do well to visit this Institution before deciding. 27- 


0. 1 SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME.—THIS VALUABLE 
fertilizer has been used for neveras years in England 
and other he of Europe, and, next to Guano, holds the 
highest rank in popularity, and the extent to which it is used 
among farmers. ts introduction in this country has been 
more recent; but the progress it has made in the estimation 
of the public has not been less marked or successful than 
abroad. It is now extensively used throughout the Northern 
States, after a full trial and investigation of its merits; and 
it is rapidly becoming, like jis  caemaenals Guano, a favorite 
manure at the South and We 

It is composed of crushed or ground bones, Sooemnpeene by 
the addition of about one fifth their weight of sulphuric 
acid, diluted with water, to which is added a due proportion 
of guano and sulphate of ammonia. The latter is the active 
= one of the most efficient agents in the best Peruvian 

uano, 

It is suited to any soil in which there is not already a full 
Supply of the phosphates, which is seldom the case. All crops 
are benefited by its application. 

For sale in large or small quantities, in bags of 150 Ibs. each. 
No charge for packages. All bags will be branded “C. B, De 
Burg, No. J Super hosphate of Lime.” 








erie AN GUANO of best quality. 
Pip ipa LTURAL and HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
ofa 


PD ay ‘id GA GAEDEN SEEDS, of various sorts, fresh home 
n and im 
are AMERICAN: "“AGRICULTURIST—weekly, #1 per vol- 
mupe-rtwe volumes @ roar. 
For sale at R. L. ALLEN’S Agricultural Warehouse gpd 
seed Store, 189 and 191 Water street, New-York. 25-tf 


PORTABLE FORGES AND BELLOWS, 


UEEN’S PATENT.) THE BEST 

Forge in the market for Black- 

smith’s work, Boiler Makers, 
Mining, Quarrying, Shipping, Plan- 
tations, Contractors on Railroads 
and Public Works, Coppersmiths, 
Gas Fitters, &c., &c. Also an im- 
proved PorTaBLe MELTING FURNACE 
for Jewellers, Dentists, Chemists, 
&c., both of which are constructed 
with sliding doors toprotect the fire 
from wind and rain when used out 
of doors, and for perfect safety and 
free escape of smoke indoors. They 
are compact for shipping. Circu- 
lars, with particulars and_prices, 
will be forwarded upon sgica son. 
Cast Iron Columns for buildings 
constantly on hand. The above forge has been awarded three 
Silver Medals by the American Institute, New-York, and the 
highest premium (Diplemas — Las = e Medals) at all, other 
Fairs wherever exhibited. ERICK | FLAG , 

31 57 Sole ain tacearen 210 Water st, N.Y. 











HE TRUE MUSQUIT GRASS, GROWN BY A CAREFUL 
Georgia Planter. This has proved the most sure an 
valuable grass for stock yet —— at the South, and is 


invaluable to the ae ie sale 
‘ AD PETERS, Atlanta, Ga., 


R. ti ARS EN, 
189 and 191 Water St., N.Y. 


Garret FOR THE GREEN-HOUSE AND GRAPE- 
House.—Wanted a Gardener as above, oe is — 
enced in the management of the Green and 

the tf States. None need aply Rk ily 


also by 
27-tf 





prualified, 
ater st. 








ARKER’S CHEVEUXTONIQUE. —THIS IS AN ENTIRE- 
ly new article, concocted for the purpose of Preserving, 
Restoring, and Beautifying the Hair, and. unlike most prepa- 
rations designed for the same objects, it is free from all grease, 
so that its application cannot soil the most ‘elicate fabric, 
As an eradicator of Dandruff, it is unequalled, while its infal- 
libity in cases of headache, easing the most violent in a few 
moments, cannot fail to commend it to universal appreciation. 
The Cheveuxtonique is for sale by all the Tggpoctable drug- 
gists and fancy stores throughout the city. fot © t for i 
sale, wholesale and retail, is at BARKER’ “Ladi ies" ts 
ing Establishment, No. 439 Broadway. 


NRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND PLANTS.— 
Including every thing necessary to the Garden, Green- 
house, Nursery, and Orchard, with all the wow in 
tions, at very low rates. Descriptive price Catalogues gratis. 
Carriage paid to New-York. Ornamental and other planting 
done in any part of the country. The best season for trans- 
past is after Oct.10. Address B. M. WATSON, Old YW 
urseries, Plymouth, Mass, 








HE AMERICAN FLOWER GARDEN DIRECTORY.— 

Containing practical directions for the culture of plants 
in the Flower Garden, Hot House, Green House, Rooms or 
Parlor windows, for every month in the year 3 a description of 
the plants most desirable in each; the nature of the soil and 
situation best adapted to their growth ; the proper season for 
transplanting, &c., &., with instructions for erecting a Hot 
House, Green House and laying out a Flower Garden—the 
whole adapted to either large or small gardens, with instruc- 
tions for preparing the soil, propagating, planting, pruning, 


raining and fruiting the Grape ine, with Ggecrip tons of the 
best sorts for cultivating in the open air. By Robert Buist, 
Nurseryman and Seed Grower. Price, 

everybody His Own Flower Gardener ots oor Set Se 
American Rose Culturist - Peer PME Fe, 25 
American Florist’s Guide e? es 9 8 Rg eee Sole 
Breck’s Bookof Flowers - - - - + © = 15 
Sridgman’s Florist’. Guide - - - - -. - + 8 
3uist’s Kitchen Gardener - 5 
Fessenden’s American Kitchen Gardener 





- 25 

Swnes Field Book of Manures, $1,25. wz Sent free of 
posta 

Orders for any of the above books will be filled at the prices 

named, and if required, will be sent by mail, [post aid,] by 

81-tf R. L. ALLEN, 189 and ater st. 


WACHUSETT GARDEN AND NURSERIES, 
EW- BEDFORD. MASS., ANTHONY & McAF 
PRIETORS, Successors to Henry H. Crapo, would invite 
the atoning of the public to their extensive stock of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Rose 
Bushes, &c., Evergreens, Balsam Firs, American 
and Chinese Arbor Vitw, Cedrus Deodara, 
Cryptomeria Japonica, Norway Spruce, 
Yew Trees, Tree Box, &., an _exten- 
sive assortment of Apple, Pear, 
Plum, Cherr: ry. Peach and Apricot Trees. 

The stock of Pear Trees is very laree, both on Pear and 
Portugal Quince Stocks, embracing every thing worthy of 
cultivation. All our Pear Trees are propagated and grown 
by ourselves, and 

WARRANTED TRUE TO NAME. 
The soil, climate, &c., of this locality being so favorable to 
| og Pear, our trees are unrivalled for HEALTH, vigor of growth, 


, &C. 
They are all free from oat destructive malady 
THE PEAR BLIGHT, 





which has never existed hy this locality. 
Pripes low, and a liberal discount to the trade. 
New-Bedford, Jan, st, 1854. 17-68 


RON AND STEEL. Ph os BROTHERS & CQ. 
Sheffield, warrant? Cast Ste 





New-York, es. 16 Cliff street. 
Boston, J. B. Taft, 21 Doane street. 
Philadelphia, E, Frith, 42 Commerce street. 
New-Orleans, A. Robb, 24 Bank Place. s 





BOLLS FISH STORE.—500 BBLS. ao ened 
bbls. Mackerel, first quality, 3000 Sm swokepes 
Mackerel, 200 bbls. New Shad, 500. ha fs, Ly Ta bbls. 
Herrin ing. 300 hal fs New Herring, 1000 quintal als New-Dried 
fish, Jars_New Anchovies, Kegs New Dutch ed Cod 
2000 Boxes New Smoked Herring, 3000 Ibs. New a F pa 
mon, 500 Kitts New Soused Salmon, 500 Kegs New Spice 
ring, Sword-Fish, Blue-Fish, Pickled Cod, Haddock, Waiver, 
White-Fish, Sturgeon, Trout, n-Fis 
‘or sale by NELSON ‘WELLS & CO., 
81 Dey street, between Washington and West, 
May eo ba a New-York. 
WELLS. 1-52 


8. H. WOOD. 
EEDS.—TIMOTHY; RED AND WHITE SLOvEE i BLUE 





Grass; Orchard Grass; Bay Grass; Red To; Sugar 
Peas; Beans; Tarnip; abbage ; Beet : tee Onions: 
Radish; & Squash; Osage Orange; and 


all other kinds of field and garden seeds. Also Khub: Sot Roote: : 
Asparagus Plante, &c. L. AL’ 
and 191 Water street. 





IRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF GUANO.—A full and 
minute description of the different crops and soils to 
which Peruvian Guano is adapted, with full directions for its 
application, a pamphlet for 96 pages, and can be sent through 
the mail. Price 25 cents. 

12-tf. R.L. ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water st. 


~ KETCHUM’S MOWING MACHINE. 
LSO VARIOUS REAPING AND Moy ie MACIIINES, 
— a the latest improve 





NEW-YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE & SKED 
= 89 and ar Water Street. ALLEN. 





CARIFIERS FOR OLD MEADOWS.—AN INVALUABLE 
machine for ousting moss and the old fog fr ns hide-bound 

meadows and renovating ther grasses, ‘To be drawn by one 

or more horses. [31-tf. R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water street. 


Vane TO NEW-YORK CITY WILL FIND a pleasant 
stopping place at SAVERY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 14 
Beekman street, (near the park. Neat rooms with clean beds, 
at 35 to 50 cents per day. Meals furnished in the Dining-Sa- 








io on or in rooms, and a reasonable charge only made for 
dishes ordered. 37-tf 


Wit: ARD FELT, NO, 191 PEARL STREET, (NEAR 
Maiden Lane,) Manufacturer of Blank Books, and Im- 
porter and Dealer in Paper and Stationery of every descrip- 
tion. Particular attention paid to orders 26-77 

















STOCK. 


Przoye STOCK OF “ALL KINDS. — HAVING HAD 
eat experience in breeding and rearing fine stock for 
the past, twenty years, I offer my services to my friends to 
procure it of the best and most reliable kinds. As much no- 
tice as convenient is at all times desirable previous to 
chasing, as it takes time to make good selections. 
pugust or September is the best time to purchase for the 


t 

Short Horn or Durham cattle, Devons, Herefords, Alderney 
or Jersey and Ayrshires. Long-wooled Sheep—the Cotswold, 
Oxford, Leicester, Bakewell, and Linco! utton Sheep— 
the Southdown, Papsooled Sheep—such as the Saxon, Span 

ish, and French Meri: 

The public should Abe « on thetr guard in purchasing improved 
stock, as many animals are bap 9 off upon the unsuspecting 


ur- 
in 








d ignorant. which 
eee Ae. ALLEN, Nos. 189 and 191 Water. 
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PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT! 


PAGE 
AMMONIA.......cceceeccecceceeecereecenseencenseseesenenens +6243 “ 
Approbation, Liberal.. Twelfth Volume of 
Bachelors, No place for.........sssecreeecscceeesccecceeees +247 
Saline Cte | THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
Burlington Ve, Farming aboui...--ssoscscenencon Ml THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 
Californian Poetry... ......cccccccccsccccccccccccccscsseosees > 090 
pan g Sy a go gga THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Cattle, Mr. Miller’s Sale of...........sseeseceseeseeee 9 
eh, RUTTER NNN A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of 832 pages of 
Pen: i CAE nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 
—- a Crime......... sive sha uelehe dopoebbcbtuas sBeasies 252 Ans ~ The work is divided into two semi-annual volumes of 416 pages, each volume having a com- 
orrespondents & Contributers, Note t0.......ssssesseeeee 258 | plete index. 
Cool Decidedly......+eeeevesseeseseeeressrenseresesseseenes 252} It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 
i egy of. eepriotenreniereinieeeene --252 | wide margin, so that the numbers can be easil stitched or bound together. Saas 
tanith ae - — Se aa eee ata 4 A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of each half yearly vol- 
ETN icinsosonense oisesessicesausinissts ‘24g | Ume for the bound work. 
Mc ve yarn ; seeeescecccccescocrecee a4 COMP REHEN, SIVE IN ITS CHARACTER, 
ser oy eer a rea OE meee eaatey my Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 
Wem mt Bias, ciccc cai 5.sccasscopepesssaecdsnsgenseasinad 249 | and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gardener, 
— ving — hy a new Route.........0..cosscesecesnsres ~4 _ the Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publication{of the 
MRO MN icnasesandcnconcccoscoccvtusacesislessbesvasbsned ay. 
Garden, What it should be..........eeseeees Me ckpkananeh onal 250 CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS 
Gardens that never fail.........sscsesecesccssesseseccssevens 247 . 
Gooseberries, Cultivation Of..........sssssssevsseseeseesees 247 The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
om. Sectling oes Sass cs oscaccsscosisabcsonenescotbinel - to an in Grain, yer a e, &e., thus keeping our et oe, and reliably advised 
NEED, BERT pe censaneensesssccesseyvonssssoncesbonscosebs as to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone 
wiihunmdtewae meat nae et RT RRO has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. : 
Horticulture, Foreighsn..----seesscceenneg4{ SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 
Horticulturists, Note t0.......s.scssecseessscesseeeesces seve 246 The Publishers confidently believe that the agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
Hour, The last.......ssscseeesseeeseeeeeeeteceneceseeseseeens 253} awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a 
Sabie saints nreenneebwonrreneeaty renee Perens paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “farmer's 
saaeie EEeemeeernsnns dee swecoatens bse eesne eheeserse sap om ow | £° umn,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature; and they 
Dit... a look for the united support of all the intelligent farmers of this country in their continued effort to fur- 
Newspapers vs. Whiskey............ccssscssscsssscessces vee 251 — mete paper ny porn nneiaeee which shall be progressive, and at the same time 
NEGROMEN...cccccccccccccccccccccccscccccccoscccccosesccoococes 243 | Cautlous and Conservative In all 1 achings, 
Ox, Ri FN PD cn scsndnetbencessesotneessansboun 245 
Bates aaiens, AariodBbaral..........c0ccc-sccsseccsssecsses 245 ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 
Promise, A......... senbesncrapmnsnepioniacéneeresenceponesonad %2/ The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor by lumbering 
on ee oe a up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day; it has a 
"gill Laka eee "959 | higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not imniediately pertaining 
Snake Killing Extraordinary.........csssscessssecsssescaees 25g | to the great business of agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm will re- 
South, Intemperance at the........sssesssesssseeecesessesees 251 | ceive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be tried b 
Sparrowgrass Mr, & Mrs..............scsscsccssssevessscsees 251 | reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers to keep this 
Spelling, Excuse Bad.........2..sseseeessereeeeeeeeecseeseees 252 | paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall communicate to its 
ee eee 
Subscriptions Expiring............-s.s+++++« praperayegeer 248 AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 
a eng tne eo ae OM of sraeersccianeonssrttams _ The American Agriculturist stands upon its own merits ; and the truthfulness, zeal and ability which 
it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is wntrammeled by any collateral business 








Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &c. 


Subscriptions can begin with any number, but it is prefera- 
ble to begin with the 15th of March or the 15th of September 
as a half yearly volume of 416 pages, with a complete index— 
be“ins on each of those dates. 

Those wishing their papers changed from one office to ano- 
ther, should give the name, county, and State, of their old 
and new Post-office. 

The paper is stopped when the time for which it is paid ex- 
pires. A notice or bill is usually sent in the last number. 

In sending money it is advisable to make a note of the 
name, number, letter and date of the bills sent, and then en 
close them in the presence of the Post-master, and ask him to 
and the County and State. Write these very plainly. 

Clubs may add to their number at the same rate per copy 
as was paid by the original members. 

When money is paid at the office, a receipt can easily be 
given, but when Subscribers remit by Mail this is less conve- 
nient, and they may consider the arrival of the paper as an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of their funds, unless other- 
wise informed by letter. Any person particularly desiring 
a written receipt can state the fact when remitting funds, 
and it will be sent in the first number of the paper forwarded 
after the money is received. 

—— +e e-— 


Economical Arrangement to furnish other 
Periodicals. 

Arrangements have been made with several Publishers 
to furnish their periodicals in connection with the Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist at reduced prices. Read the following: 

The American Agriculturist will be furnished 


with Harper’s Magazine, one yearfor - - #400 
“ Putnam’s do do - - * - 400 
“ Knickerbocker do- - - 400 
“ Kelectic do do - - + 600 
“ Littel’sLivingAge do- - 6 50 
“ National Magazine do - - 350 
* Dickens’s Household Words - - - 350 

Address ALLEN & CO., 


189 Water street, New-York, 


b 
connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing aot Fo of any man or thing. 
Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the support and 
improvement of the great agricultural class, 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
The American Agriculturist is under the editorial supervision of Mr. A. B, ALLEN,—its 
editor for the first ten years—and Mr. Orance Jupp, A.M., a thoroughly practical farmer and agricul 
tural chemist. 

They will be assisted by Mr. Lewis F. Auten, an eminent ‘ay sass farmer, stock breeder, and 
fruit grower; Rev. Wm. Cuirs, and Mr. R. G. Parpzs, both widely known as pleasing and instructive 
writers on gardening and other departments of practical agriculture, and, in addition to these, a 
number of other eminent nplodional and horticultural writers. 

All the editors are men practically experienced in their profession, each of whom can handle the 
Plow as well as the Pen. 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 


The American’ Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than FouR CENTS a 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs for less than Two AND A HALF CENTS. Each number 
will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, stock, &c., which will often be 
worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and post-office address to 


the publishers, 

Sains, &c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to sub- 
scribers on the following liberal terms: 
To single Subscribers, 


boone 3g 


$2.00 a year, $2.00 


3 “> s of 3 = - - >. aa pe 
<3 0. 5 do. - - » Ee) 8. 

vei "agai Ct ears oc - - o_o: 3 * 15.00 
“ 6do.. 20 do. - . - 1.25 a5) 25.00 


The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 
The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 
The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of twenty or more, will be presented with an 


extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or Weekly 


Times, or any other paper or periodical in this city, not costing to exceed two dollars per annum. 
Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if enclosed and mailed in the 


presence of the Post-Master. 


Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors; subscriptions, advertise 


ments, and allmatters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 


ALLEN & CO., 





————————— EEE 
J. A. GRAY, Printer, 95 and 97 Cliff street, N.Y. 





189, Water street, New-York 














